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15th, 1944 
- THE CHRISTIAN’S CHAINS 


In the ample leisure of a retired minister I have been browsing 
lately among St. Paul’s Epistles in the original Greek. That 
might result in many things: but nothing has struck me so 
much as the emphasis which the Apostle lays on what one might 
call the “‘ togetherness”, the unitedness of the Christian’s life. 
The man—unfortunately he exists all too often—who thinks 
he can be a good Christian and yet have no share in Christian 
work, at any rate, little or no share in united Christian worship, 
and the man who thinks he can honour Christ most by going 
away to live alone in a hermit’s cell or desert cave, these men 
simply can never have studied the Pauline letters. Some, no 
doubt, would wish to add to these the monk and the nun. 
But here many would demur. For, at any rate, there is a good 
deal of fellowship in a monastery, and a nun often takes a very 
real share in the sorrow and suffering of the world at large. 
What led me to think, and think again, about this “ together- 
ness”, “‘ The Christian’s Chains’, was the astonishingly large 
use by St. Paul of words which begin with the prefix avy, 
“with”, often modified, of course, as ov-, ovy-, ovu-, etc. 
One finds that, in St. Paul’s Letters alone, there are at least 
forty-seven such compounds, thirty-three of these being verbs 
and fourteen nouns or adjectives. In former days it used to be 
insisted by many scholars that the N.T. writers largely invented 
a vocabulary of their own. Cremer’s N.T. Lexicon was perhaps 
the most outstanding example. But now such views are at a 
big discount. The recent abundant discoveries of papyri and 
ostraca in the Egyptian sands have proved conclusively that 
the language of the Greek N.T. is just the xowj, not the 
polished language of the literary man, but the speech of the 
“common” people. Our Lord Jesus was not “literary”, no- 
more were his Apostles; the Epistle to the Hebrews, of author- 
ship unknown, is probably the only exception. Thus we must 
not be over-surprised if we find that, of the above-mentioned 
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forty-seven words, only two or three are what are called dxag 
Aeydueva or found in St. Paul only. 

Perhaps the most striking of these is odowpoc, Eph. iii. 6, 
where Paul speaks of the Christian Gentiles as being “ fellow- 
heirs and of the same body” as the Christian Jews, almost — 
suggesting as if Gentile and Jew, in Christ, were as closely 
linked as the Siamese twins. Zvupimunris, “ fellow-imitator”, 
Phil. iii. 17, seems unique, while ovupdévnoc, 2 Cor. vi. 15, 
is Paul’s invention instead of the common ovygowria or 
“harmony ”.. All the other ovr- compounds are words which 
the far-travelled apostle may have heard in some Greek-speaking 
market-place or perchance in a college quadrangle, but words 
into which he has breathed a warmer, more intimate and often 
more sacred meaning. ‘ 

But before we deal with these it may be useful to notice first 
those compounds which bear a. negative or warning not a 
positive or unifying meaning. For St. Paul’s idea of fellowship 
certainly has strong and even stern limitations. This is seen 
in such a word as ovvavaulyvyut. “If any man obey not our 
word, you are not to have any mingling, any dealing with 
him,” 2 Thess. iii. 14. Or as he adjures the Romans, xii. 2, 
“Be not conformed”, this age”. And 
how regretfully he speaks of Peter and his shilly-shallying, 
Gal. ii. 13; and so, he adds, the rest of the (Christian) Jews 
“played the hypocrite along with him”, ovvvaoxglinoar, an 
ugly word which the dictionaries show to have been in 
common use elsewhere. 

This negative fraternising does not detain us long, but 
all the same it is a serious matter and needs to be pondered. 
Here we may well bring in that sorrowful and even (?) shameful 
criticism, 2 Tim. iv. 16: “ At my first answer (his first trial in 
Nero’s court) no man stood by me”, pou ovunageyéveto. But 
our apostle was pre-eminently a brotherly man. To him 
there seems no duty, no business, no pleasure, no danger, not 
even death itself, where a Christian should be alone, or even 
feel himself alone. He is always wanting to go shares. Saul of 
Tarsus had the makings of a fine co-operative. He feels that all 
Christ’s fellow-labourers should be like the priests in the Temple, 
partakers in the work ’’ (t@ avupeolovra, 1 Cor. 
ix. 13), and therefore good claimants for the reward too. 
Note also Paul’s insistence that the Gentiles also should 
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be fellow-heirs and partakers of His promise (ovyuéroya) in 
the Gospel, Eph. iii. 6. 

Then see how he delights to talk of his fellow-labourers 
(avvegyol), those who help together (ovvegyéw), especially those 
who help together “with him in prayer”, 2 Cor. i. 11, 
or “abound with him” (ovddaufdvw) in the Gospel. And 
proud is he.to speak of Tychicus as “ my fellow-slave, odvdovdoc, 
in the Lord ”’; though he never forgets that they are all “ labourers 
together” with God. And if Paul never feels that he is working 
alone, no more does he feel that he fights alone, even though the 
Christian life be one long fight. “‘ I beseech you ”’, so he writes, 
Rom. xv. 30, “that ye strive together, agonize together 
(cvvaywricacbat) with me in your prayers.” Our A.V., Phil iv. 3, 
has ‘those women who laboured together with me in the 
Gospel”. But the Greek is ovvabdéw, which. certainly implies 
real contest too. And, of course, if we Christians are to work 
and fight together, we are bound to‘suffer together also. In 
the Christian life, according to Paul, that goes without say- 
ing; though, curiously, he never uses the words ovuxaiéw or 
ovunabyjs, although both Peter and the writer to the Hebrews 
do. But Paul has the plain word ovundoyw, 1 Cor. xii. 26, 
“Whether one member suffer all the members suffer with it ’’. 

And if proud to call himself “a fellow-slave ”, our much- 
imprisoned apostle is no less glad to speak of his “ fellow- 
prisoners” (advdeouog and twice ovvatyuddwtoc). This last word 
seems found on record elsewhere only in the Greek story-teller 
Lucian. But at any rate he never would borrow his words 
from a Jewish Christian. It is only a Christian, however, and a 
very warm Christian at that, who could say: “It is in our 
hearts both to live and die with you” (svvanofaveiv), 2 Cor. 
vii. 3. 

Paul’s sympathies are indeed wide, wide as Nature herself, 
as if he thought that even inanimate Nature was trying to take 
its share in the uplift of this struggling world. “‘ We know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in 
pain (ovvwdiver) until now”’, Rom. viii. 22. But most marked] 
Paul is always letting you see how vitally and closely he feels 
bound to all of the Christian Body, yes, and even to all who 
have not yet received the Gospel, yet ought to be hearing it 
from him. But the chains which Paul feels to bind him closest, 
not with the cold clasp of prison fetters, but with the warm and 
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pulsing clasp of life, are the chains, the darling chains which 
bind him to his Saviour Christ. He walks through the whole 
gamut of experience with his dear and blessed Lord, lives with 
Him, travels with Him, suffers with Him. Paul can even say, 


“T am crucified with Christ”, ovotavedw, Gal. ii. 20. Nay 


more, he asserts that he has been “ buried with Him (by bap- 
tism) ”, ovvOdxtw, Rom. vi. 4. And if he has gone through 
all this testing and trying fellowship with Christ, it is not for 
naught, “If we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with 
Him ”’, ovyBaodetoouer, 2 Tim. ii. 12. In 1 Cor. iv. 8 the 
“reigning with you” may be ironical; but the idea of close 
linkedness is still there. 

Snobbish aloofness can have no place in the Christian life. 
And so Christians should ever be a band of brothers, singing 
ever “we are not divided, all one body we”. Happy and 
hopeful, though never fully satisfied here below. That could 
not be, for, as Paul says, ‘‘ Now we see through a glass darkly ”. 
And so his last word is not about anything in this world below. 
The apostle’s last word, his dream of perfection, is “and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord”’, adv xvolm. In life and in 
death and in heaven itself his motto ever is With Christ. 
Meantime, down here in this disciplinary world, all who belong 
to the one Body should seek to spread this powerful, healing 
leaven of brotherhood and concord. Aye, and thank God it 
is spreading. As an encouraging conclusion to this brief sketch 
let me tell just one tale, of what happened in our Kenya Colony 
so lately as December last. There and then was held the first 
meeting of the Christian Council of Kenya, “to promote the 
extension of the Kingdom of God among all races in Kenya 
by fostering co-operation and mutual consultation among all 
the Christians of the Colony”. The chairman was the local 
Commander of the Salvation Army. European, Indian and 
African Christians were on the platform, and there was a strong 
representation of European and African army chaplains in the 
audience. Laus Deo! 


J. B. Jounston. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE APPROACH TO CALVIN 


Tue author of a history of the Church from the earliest times 
to William Temple is said to have presented his manuscript 
to the Archbishop for criticism. He, returning it, first remarked 
on it generally, and then observed, ‘“‘ But I did not notice 
anything about the Reformation in your work”. “ Good 
gracious’, cried the historian, “I clean forgot all about the 
Reformation |!” This is indicative of the way in which the 
Reformation has been treated in England during the past two 
or three generations. Although some Churches in England 
have looked back to this event as the most important theological 
and religious movement in the Church since its infancy, the 
Church of England itself, with the exception of a minority 
which ardently desired reformed ecclesiastical polity while 
largely ignoring reformed theology, has felt that, because it did 
not originate in the sixteenth century as did the Calvinist and 
Lutheran Churches, it could safely neglect the alarming pheno- 
mena of this period for practical purposes, or, if forced to take 
action, attack it as an innovation. On the Continent, however, 
the situation was altogether different; ‘‘ Reformed” and 
Lutheran theologians could not neglect Luther, Calvin and 
Zwingli in the way that Cranmer and Ridley have been neglected. 
They may have lacked a true understanding of the Reformers’ 
theology, but they were obliged to take notice, even when 
disagreeing, of what these men had taught. Luther and Calvin 
were too great figures and pressed too insistently upon the 
national, ecclesiastical and theological consciousness to be 
ignored. The usual way in which this heed for the Reformation 
was practised lay in regarding it, not as complete in itself, but 
as the beginning of a movement which progressed through the 
succeeding centuries and was now coming to maturity. Dr. 
H. R. Mackintosh put this clearly when he said: 


“Modernist writers have long been wont to urge that by their radical 
criticism of all received dogmas they are only carrying to its logical conclusion 
the basal principle of Reformation thought. . . . The Reformers left their work 
half done, and the neglected portions must now be overtaken ” (T'ypes of Modern 
Theology, p. 6). 
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The outstanding example of this return to the Reformation was 
Albrecht Ritschl, whose 


“ lifelong aim was to re-interpret the Reformation understanding of the Gospel 
in opposition to the different versions made current by Romanism and Mysti- . 
cism, Pietism and Romanticism. Back to the New Testament, by way of the 
Reformation—this is the motto that guides him steadily ” (op. cit., p. 139). 


But it is well-known that, just as the New Testament can be 
interpreted diversely, so also can the Reformers. In proof of 
this we need only think of the modern dissension over Luther: 


“ Professor Holl at the University of Berlin, for example, certainly inaugur- 
ated a new understanding of Luther; but the interpretation of the present 
generation has already attacked it as being too subjective and too greatly 
influenced by the ideals of modernism and cultural Protestantism ” (A. Keller, 
Religion and the European Mind, p. 50). ’ 


Or, to come right into our subject, we see the divergences 
between scholars upon Calvin; between, say, Doumergue and 
Wernle, between Troeltsch and Reinhold Seeberg. Some of 
the many interpretations must certainly be erroneous. Yet 
even more important is the error which underlies nearly all 
these interpretations. This “return to the Reformation ”’ led 
to a disastrous over-simplification, the endeavour to find the 
lowest common factor of the Protestant doctrines. It was hoped 
that if this was discovered, then the Reformation and its theology 
would be easily comprehended. 

Emil Doumergue (Jean Calvin, vol. IV, book 1, ch. 1) 
and, more fully, W. Hastie (The Theology of the Reformed Church) 
have given an historical sketch of this search for “‘ the distinctive 
characteristic Protestant principle”. Doumergue summarises 
the work of the pioneers (Goebel, 1827; Lange, 1841; and 
Ullmann, 1843) thus: 


“ The principal ideas expressed were these: The Lutherans fought especially 
against the false sanctity of Judaistic works; the ‘ Reformed ’ Church especially 
against the deification of creation—paganism. The Lutherans pursued a specifically 
religious interest; the ‘ Reformed’ Church a moral interest. The Lutheran 
Reformation created a theology; the ‘ Reformed ’ Reformation created a Church. 
Lutheran theology is more objective; ‘ Reformed ’ theology is more subjective ” 


(op. cit., p. 30). 


It was, however, Alexander Schweizer of Ziirich who in his 
important book, Die Protestantischen Centraldogmen (1854), 
worked out “‘ with his own unrivalled clearness and complete- 


ness” an idea already suggested by Herzog. This was that 
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“the material principle of the ‘ Reformed’ Reformation is the sovereignty of 
God, and not justification by faith” (Doumergue); 


or, as Hastie expresses it: 


“The theological principle of the ‘ Reformed ’ Church is, then, according 
to Schweizer, the consciousness or feeling of the absolute dependence of man 
upon God alone in all that pertains to his religious life or to the salvation of his 
soul” (op. cit., p. 144). 


Baur, the great Tubingen critic, contradicting Schweizer, for- 
mulates the essential principle of the “ Reformed” Theology 
as 

“the idea of the absolute causality of God as the one and only principle that 


determines and causes all things absolutely and unconditionally, by and of 
itself” (Hastie, op. cit., p. 147). 


Schneckenburger of Berne then entered the controversy against 
both Schweizer and Baur. His opinion was that 


“the feelings of the misery of sin, and the feeling of redemption carried out 


by Christ are also at the foundation of ‘ Reformed’ piety; and the doctrinal 
expression of this double sentiment is also the fundamental interest of ‘ Reformed ” 
dogmatics ” (quoted by Doumergue, IV, p. 33). 


The interest of these writers for us lies in their common 
assumption that Calvinism was a system of theology starting out 
from one particular dogma or concept.” Although this has too 
often been true of Calvinism in general, it was certainly not 
true of Calvin himself, who is, after all, the only authentic 
Calvinist. Therefore the work of these early students of Calvin 
must be viewed with disfavour, a disfavour that is increased 
by the fact that later scholars have followed them in this search 
for a definite principle, a central dogma in Calvin’s theology. 
Most writers have found this, in one form or another, in Calvin’s . 
“concept of God”. Thus Doumergue, Holl, and in a general 
manner Otto Ritschl, look to the idea of the sovereignty of God 
as the central dogma; Troeltsch, Warfield and (cautiously) 
R. Seeberg find the central dogma in predestination, and M. 
Schulze (Meditatio futurae vitae) in eschatology. Even those 
who have not defined their views, clearly have in mind the 
“concept of God” and its corollaries. The common recon- 
struction of Calvin’s method has been that, starting out from 
this concept (which Troeltsch baldly calls the product of his 
own mind), he worked out the other doctrines in his system; 
that, having posited this concept, he was logically compelled 
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in his treatment of the doctrines of the Creed to give them a. 
certain form, so that they were determined by his “ concept of 
God ”’. Thus, according to this view, Calvin might be compared 
with a matnematician with his “ Because” and “ Therefore”. 
To illustrate this we may quote Troeltsch (The Social Teaching 
of the Christian Churches, ii, pp. 581ff.): 


“It [predestination] is the expression—gradually formulated and finally 
strongly emphasized—of Calvin’s peculiar idea of God . . . Behind his doctrine 
of predestination there lay also that idea of God which was the peculiar element 
in his own personal piety. In the idea of predestination Calvin is not merely 
trying to discover and formulate the absolute miracle of salvation, its supernatural 
character, and the fact that it is a pure gift of free grace (its ‘ givenness”); he is 
also trying to express the character of God as absolute sovereign will ...A 
further result of this conception of God is the practical and ethical intention 
which it gives to the idea of justification.” 


‘ 
Not all writers treat Calvin so cavalierly as Troeltsch, but even 
where they understand him better (as, for example, Doumergue) 
they are still vitiated by this outlook. 
There is, however, an outstanding exception in Peter Barth, 
by whose recent death Calvin-study lost one of its foremost 
modern scholars. He is not well-known in England, and nothing 


of his work has been translated; yet the Ca/vini Opera Selecta 
which he edited with Wilhelm Niesel is alone sufficient to place 
him in the front rank, if not in the first place. In a very fine 
essay entitled “ Calvin”, in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
(2nd ed.), he has declared roundly that the old approach to 
Calvin’s theology which I have expressed above, is wrong: 


“ Every attempt to derive Calvin’s theology from one single concept con- 
tained in it, whether predestination or the sovereignty of God, declares itself 
to be erroneous. Calvin did not construct outward from one point; but he 
harnessed his immense systematizing faculty to the task of bringing into promi- 
nence (zur Geltung xu bringen) the Word of God, learned from Holy Scripture, 
both in the multiplicity of its relations and in its hidden unity ” (p. 1430). 


In other words, Calvin’s work was, according to Barth, rather 
one of arranging systematically the doctrines that are taught 
unsystematically in the Bible, and by skilful grouping and 
ordering, for example, showing their relations to one another, 
and bringing out the underlying meaning common to all. In 
this sense, and in this sense only, may we speak of Calvin’s 
system of theology ”’. 

Barth’s protest (which, as far as I know, neither he nor 
anyone else has worked out in detail) thus sets us two tasks: 


THE APPROACH TO CALVIN 


first, to state why the old approach was wrong: and second, to 
examine more fully what method Calvin did follow—and in 
both these we must, of course, listen to what Calvin himself 
has to say. 

The old approach was wrong because it made Calvin a 
philosopher rather than a theologian. That is to say, that, 
working rationally and speculatively, he built an ideological 
system. In this way he might be called a descendant of the 
more extreme Schoolmen. From this standpoint N. P. Williams 
can write of predestination: 
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“the philosophical framework which has been inserted into the doctrine has 
ava it of all flexibility and life” (in The Study of Theology, ed. K. E. Kirk, 
p- 78). 

By his opponents Calvin has been regarded as a cold thinker 
pushing his thought with ruthless logic to its frigid, abstract 
conclusion. And even his followers have made little better work 
of it. Doumergue, who certainly does not remain this side 
idolatry, regards him as a warm, religious, practical thinker 
working out logically ideas which he takes from the Bible (and 
here he is nearer the truth than most writers). What is common 
to friend and foe is the idea that he is deliberately working out 
rationally a certain set of ideas. But to hold this view of Calvin 
is to be entirely mistaken as to his purpose, and largely mistaken 
as to his achievement. Such a method was abhorrent to his 
mind, Let it be remembered how in treating of the knowledge 
of God, for instance, he condemns those who worship, not the 
one true God, “‘ but a figment of their own brains in his stead ” 
(/nst. I. iv. 1), and insists (in ch. vi) that God can only be known 
effectually through the Scriptures. This particular is a true 
indication of Calvin’s general attitude. In the pulpit one of his 
most frequent themes was the necessity for preaching the Word 
of God and not replacing it by, or mingling with it, human 
ideas. Thus, in a sermon on Deuteronomy he said: 


“So when we enter the pulpit, it is not so that we may introduce our 
own ideas and dreams”! (Corpus Reformatorum XXV, p. 646). 


Or again, preaching on 1 Timothy, he declared that 


“St. Paul shows that all profane knowledge ought to be rejected, and 
that men must not introduce what they have constructed (forgé) in their head, 
nor put forward their subtleties to make themselves important; no, not at all!” 
(C.R. LIII, p. 263). 


1 Fr., songes et resveries, a favourite expression with him. 
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Indeed, so important was this matter to him that he stressed 
time and time again that the Gospel must be preserved in its 
original simplicity without any adulteration of human ideas, 

Therefore pastors must not 


“put forward their somges et resveries, but must - on faithfully what they 
have received without adding anything to it” (C.R. LIV, p. ~t 


And again, in the same sermon he says: 


“all those who wish to be recognised as pastors in the Church of God ought 
to hold themselves to this rule: to declare the Gospel in such a manner that there 
is no mingling nor corruption from their part” (C.R. LIV, p. 9). 


From these quotations (which could be greatly multiplied) 
we see that Calvin had a horror of human ideas being preached 
as the Gospel. This sprang from the fundamental belief, common 
to all the Reformers, that Christianity was a religion of revela- 
tion, that Jesus was the one Word spoken by God to the world, 
and that the Bible was the sole authority for the life, teaching 
and interpretation of Jesus; that it was, in fact, by virtue of its 
teaching the one supernatural book: 


“ since it is only in the Scriptures that the Lord hath been pleased to preserve 
his truth in perpetual remembrance, it obtains the same complete credit and 
authority with believers, when they are satisfied of its divine origin (¢ coe/o 
fluxisse), as if they heard the very words pronounced by God himself” (Jast. I. 
vii. 1). 


Therefore it would be sheer arrogance for any man, however 
learned or pious, to set himself up as a judge upon Scripture, 
able to add or excise at will. While allowing some measure of 
both higher and lower criticism, Calvin held that there was 
only one attitude for man to take over against the Bible; accep- 
tance of its teaching, obedience to its commands, and (for the 
pastor) faithful exposition of its doctrines. 

It is, therefore, clear that Peter Barth was right in asserting 
that Calvin “ did not construct outward from one point’. We 
must now inquire what method he followed, and also whether 
he was always loyal to his purpose. Already we have seen how 
he held himself steadfastly to Scripture. In his teaching on 
Scripture in the Jnstitutio (as, for example, when he speaks of 
scriptura duce et magistra), in his system of preaching right 
through book aft. r book of the Bible, and in his ceaseless flow 
of commentaries, he shows himself to us, and wishes to be 
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known by us, as a doctor of the Holy Scriptures. In the 1559 
edition of the Jnstitutio (which Whitney would have us believe 
“embodied the relentless growth of his very logical mind and 
rigid system ”’!), Calvin wrote a Preface to the Reader, in which 
he declared his purpose: 


“Now, my design in this work has been to prepare and qualify students 
of theology for the reading of the divine word, that they may have an easy 
introduction to it, and be able to proceed in it without any obstruction. For I 
think I have given such a comprehensive summary and orderly arrangement 
of all the branches of religion,’ that with proper attention no person will find 
any difficulty in determining what ought to be the principal objects of his 
research in Scripture, and to what end he ought to refer anything it contains.” 


To give “a comprehensive summary and orderly arrangement 
of all the branches of religion” is a very different matter from 
building a system of theology starting from one foundation 
concept. It means that he regarded his work as a systematisa- 
tion of the teaching of the Bible. The analogy of an architect 
would be permissible, if it were always remembered that his 
materials are not his own, and that he remains from beginning 
to end in subordination to the Scriptures. A good example of 
Calvin’s method is afforded by Just. II. xv, where he treats of 
Christ as prophet, king and priest. According to Dr. A. Dakin 
(Calvinism, p. §3) he was the originator of this approach. Assum- 
ing that this is so (and Dr. Dakin himself seems a little doubtful) 
we may notice three points. First; although his treatment is 
original, he shows that he derives it from the Bible; and through- 
out the chapter he subjects himself to Scripture (an indication 
of this is that there are about forty quotations from the Old 
and New Testaments in the ten pages). Second; that Christ 
was prophet, king and priest is not taught explicitly in Scripture; 
but Calvin gathers together passages and declares that their 
underlying thought is that Christ is prophet or king or priest: 
these offices are thus the quintessence of Biblical teaching. 
And third; he relates the three offices to one another and binds 
them together into one thought—that we may know “ the end 
of his mission from the Father, and the benefits which he con- 
_ fers upon us’ 

Whether Calvin was loyal to bie aim always is another 
matter, and since it would entail too detailed an investigation 
into the theology of the Jnstitutio and particularly into the 
development of at least the presentation of the doctrines through 
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the various editions, we cannot enter upon it here. We might, . 
however, mention in passing that perhaps in his treatment of 
predestination Calvin followed Augustine and Aquinas rather 
than the Scriptures (see J. B. Mozley’s great book, 4 Treatise 
on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, 1878, p. 393). 
Yet even here he certainly thinks he is Scriptural and is careful 
to insert a chapter entitled “‘ Testimonies of Scripture in Con- 
firmation of this Doctrine” (III. xxii). It is unfair to sneer at 
him as “ Calvin the infallible” (Mackinnon), for he has sub- 
ordinated himself to Scripture and therefore must be judged 
by Scripture. What is important is that he has provided us 
with a criterion to judge him by, and therefore we may appeal 
from Calvin ill-informed to Calvin better-informed. But it is 
not as a philosopher, not as a speculativethinker working out 
his ideas from one central concept, that we must regard Calvin, 
but as “‘ sacrarum litterarum ... professor” as he called himself. 
“The Jnstitutio,” Peter Barth has finely said, “is as it were 
Calvin’s forefinger pointing us to the Scriptures.” 


T. H. L. Parker. 


St. Andrew-the-Less, Cambridge. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


I 


In 1943 a book entitled The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church: 
its Origin and Influence on Christian Theology up to Irenaeus, 
being the Kaye Prize Essay for 1939, by Mr. J. N. Sanders, 
was published by the Cambridge University Press. This book 
propounds a theory as to the origin and nature of the Fourth 
Gospel which is not as novel as the author seems to suppose 
it to be, but which is supported by arguments which have 
certain elements of originality. 

The Gospel i is supposed to have been written by an un- 
known author in Alexandria, well acquainted with Rabbinic 
lore and Christian teaching, who had access to valuable tradi- 
tions about the life of Jesus which may have been collected by 
the “ Beloved Disciple”. The Beloved Disciple was not, of 
course, the Apostle John. This author was familiar with “ the 
type of speculation which later crystallised into the Gnostic 
systems of the second and later centuries”. He deliberately 
wrote his book “ in the language of this Proto-Gnostic theosophy 

. in order to commend the saving truths of Christianity to 
such persons as might appreciate and accept a thorough-going 
restatement of the Christian Gospel in terms of contemporary 
religious and philosophical thought . . . The reluctance shown 
by the Early Church to accept the Fourth Gospel as Scripture 
seems to indicate that the traditional ascription to John the 
son of Zebedee, writing at Ephesus, is without foundation in 
fact” (p. 85). 

Mr. Sanders believes that the Church at Alexandria was 
full of heresy until the end of the second century. It was from 
there that the heretics Valentinus and Basilides came to Rome. 
We cannot be sure that Valentinus (a.p.130) knew the Gospel, 
but his followers Heracleon and Ptolemy certainly did. Heracleon 
wrote a commentary on it about a.p. 160. Ptolemy ascribed 
it to “* John the Disciple of the Lord” (Irenaeus Her. i. 8. 5). 
Irenaeus identifies this disciple with the Apostle in Haer. i. 9. 2. 
According to Mr. Sanders the great advantage of his theory is 
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that it explains why the Fourth Gospel was used and valued by. 
Alexandrian heretics and why they attributed it to the Apostle 
John, “ while Catholic writers only used it sparingly and said 
nothing about its authorship ”’. 

Mr. Sanders naturally has to account for the rise of the 
tradition that the Gospel was written at Ephesus by the son 
of Zebedee and this he does by supposing that it 

“was introduced into Asia Minor, with the Gnostic ascription to John; there 
this John was identified with their John the Presbyter, already identified with 
the Apostle . . . The acceptance of the Fourth Gospel in Asia Minor is to be 
explained by the support which it gives to the Quartodeciman position. It was 
from Asia Minor that Irenaeus received the Fourth Gospel, and his use of it 
marks the final stage in its acceptance as Scripture, for he challenged the Gnostic 
interpretation of the Gospel and vindicated it as the regu/a veritatis, a position 
which it has held in Catholic theology ever since a (p. 86). 
It is only fair to Mr. Sanders to note that he puts forward his 
theory as to the place of origin of the Gospel as possible, but 
not as proved. He also believes that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel “‘ preserved the essential truth of the Christian Gospel 
under the new form into which he . . . so thoroughly transposed 
it’, and that Irenaeus “ really understood and interpreted the 
Fourth Gospel correctly’ (p. 87). 

Mr. Sanders thinks that when the Gospel was brought 
to Rome, the more simple members of the Roman Church 
rejected it altogether, because it came from such a hot-bed of 
heresy as Alexandria and was approved and commented on by 
persons who were known to be heretics. Hence the rise of the 
sect for which the Cypriot bishop Epiphanius, writing about 
200 years afterwards, invented the name A/ogoi, because they 
were so insignificant that he could find out nothing about the 
name of their founder, or the nature of their opinions, except 
that they objected to the Gospel, because the order of events 
described in it did not correspond with the order of events 
described in the Synoptic Gospels and that they were foolish 
and ignorant enough to ascribe it to Cerinthus, an Asiatic 
heretic of the end of the first century, who held opinions dia- 
metrically opposed to the teaching of the Gospel with regard 
to the person of Christ. 

Irenaeus also mentions certain persons who rejected the 
Gospel through their dislike to the teaching of Montanus and 

1 Ptolemy in his Letter to Flora called the Evangelist “the Apostle": Basilides quoted 


the Gos according to Hippolytus (4dv. Haer. vii. 10); it is also quoted the 
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to his claim to special inspiration by the Spirit. He regards 
these persons as in danger of committing the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost, but thinks them of so little importance 
that he only devotes a few lines of his long treatise on Heresies 
to them, although, if their theories had prevailed in the Church, 
they would have invalidated the whole of the arguments which, 
as Mr. Sanders notes, he drew, and rightly drew, from the 
Gospel (Irenaeus, Haer. iii. 11. 9). There are also traces in 
Tertullian and in Eusebius that certain persons found a diffi- 
culty in accepting the Fourth Gospel, not because it came from 
Alexandria and was admired by Valentinian heretics, but because 
the order of events in it differed from the order of events in the 
Synoptic Gospels. There is no evidence at all that it was objected 
to on account of its use of terms which were characteristic of 
early Gnosticism or because of its Christology. 

So Mr. Sanders’ suggestion that the Gospel was written 
at Alexandria and was objected to at Rome because of its place 
of origin and because of the heretical persons who used and 
admired it is founded on nothing better than conjecture. He 
does not mention that there is good evidence from the paintings 
in the Catacombs of Domitilla and Priscilla at Rome that the 
noblest and most highly educated section of the Roman Church 
accepted the Gospel long before the Valentinians had any 
opportunity of showing the Romans how much they valued it. 

The Catacomb of Domitilla was constructed at the end of 
the first century by Domitilla, the niece of Domitian, as a 
burial place for her family and dependants. She was the wife 
of T. Flavius Clemens who was put to death by Domitian, 
almost certainly because he was a Christian, while Domitilla 
was banished. Their two sons whom Domitian intended to be 
his successors and whose names he changed to Vespasian and 
Domitian disappear from history without leaving a trace and 
were probably put to death with their father. Dr. Streeter 
believed that the ‘‘ Theophilus” to whom St. Luke dedicated 
his Gospel was T. Flavius Clemens. However this may be, 
it was not to St. Luke’s Gospel, but to St. John’s Gospel that 
this noble family turned when they desired to find symbolic 
pictures with which to adorn their burial place. When the 
catacomb was first discovered it contained a picture of the 
Good Shepherd and to this day a picture of two persons sitting 
at a table on which are bread and fish is to be seen. Both these 
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pictures are dated by the best authorities at the beginning of 
the second century at the latest. 

The mystic idea underlying the meal of bread and fish 
must have been taken from a combination of the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes and the discourse about the bread of 
life which follows it in the Fourth Gospel only. There may 
possibly also be a reference to the repast of bread and fish 
mentioned in the last chapter of the Gospel. That this idea 
is hot without foundation is shown by a later picture in the 
“Crypts of the Sacraments” in the Catacomb of Callixtus 
which was probably painted towards the end of the second 
century. Here the scene has been developed into a picture in 
which seven men (the number of disciples that went fishing 
in the sea of Galilee) are represented as sitting at a table furnished 
with bread and fish with the baskets in which the fragments 
of the miraculous meal were taken up standing on each side 
of it. 

This idea took such a hold on the imagination of the Early 
Church that, even in the Middle Ages, representations of the 
Eucharistic meal are occasionally found in which the table is 
supplied with bread and fish in place of bread and wine. In 
another well-known picture in the Crypts of the Sacraments 
the mystic Fish is represented resting on a basket containing 
loaves of bread and a flask of wine, thus combining both ideas. 
In the Capella Graeca in the Cemetery of Priscilla which is 
attributed by all the Roman archaeologists to the end of the first 
century or the beginning of the second there is a representation 
of the raising of Lazarus and of a Eucharistic feast in which 
the baskets of the miracle of the loaves and fishes are shown at 
each end of the table, while the table is furnished with bread 
and fish. Close to this crypt is the burial place of the Acilii 
Glabriones, another of the noble families in Rome, some of 
whom were Christians in the first century. Domitian made one 
of them who had been consul fight with wild beasts in his 
private amphitheatre and afterwards put him to death, almost 
certainly because he was a Christian (Dion Cassius Ixvii. 13; 
See alo Quintin, Or. Suetonius Damian, Dion 
Ixvii. 13 ; Eusebius, Ch. Hist. iii. 18. Di Rossi also gives a drawing of an irscription 
from the cemetery in which the Apostle Paul was buried which he dates between 
A.D.107 and 110. On it are represented two loaves and two fishes as symbols which 
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Juvenal, iv. 99-101; Marucchi, Catacombe Romane, p. 428; 
Lancianni, Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 4). 

Surely the opinion of such families as the Flavii and the 
Acilii Glabriones as to the value and authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel is of more weight than the rejection of it by a body of 
men who were ignorant enough to ascribe it to Cerinthus, for 
which they received a well-merited castigation from Epiphanius. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the members of these noble families 
had every reason not to accept the Gospel lightly, or without 
examination into its credentials. They forfeited their lives and 
possessions and even the lives of their children because of their 
Christian faith. 

Mr. Sanders supposes, as we have mentioned, that the 
Gospel was accepted at Ephesus and treated as on an equality 
with the other three, because it seemed to give support to the 


custom of the Asiatic Church of observing Easter on the 14th 
of the month Nisan. 


“The local pride of the Ephesian Christians, who had already raised their 

‘Presbyter’ John to the Apostolate by identifying him with the son of Zebedee, 
and their anxiety to have apostolic support in the Quartodeciman controversy 
induced them to see in the Fourth Gospel a work of the Apostle John. Tis 
could have happened very easily, and almost unconsciously [italics ours]. There 
is a considerable likeness between the Gospel and the Epistles: the Epistles 
are the work of a man named John (the ‘ presbyter ’, it is true, but that is easily 
ignored); and it is not difficult to guess that the Fourth Gospel was written 
by the Beloved Disciple, or that the Beloved Disciple was John the son of 
Zebedee; then the two Johns are identified and the ‘ Ephesian tradition’ 
results” (p. 39). ; 

It is not clear where Mr. Sanders believes Irenaeus was 
while this remarkable development of opinion was going on. 
On page 86 he says that Irenaeus “ received” the Gospel from 
Asia Minor, which may mean that he had left that country and 
gone to Gaul or Rome. But he assigns to that Father a share 
in the extremely dubious transaction by means of which the 
Gospel came to be regarded as the work of an Apostle by saying, 
“The mention of Ephesus as the place of composition appears 
first in Irenaeus, and may well be his own contribution to the 
tradition” (p. 6; italics ours). Irenaeus is further said to have 
confused two distinct persons named “ John” because he was 
“anxious for apologetic reasons ” to assert the apostolic author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel (p. 6). 

Apparently it was the Elders of the Church at Ephesus 
who added John xxi. 24 to the Gospel to indicate in a round- 
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about and not too positive manner that the son of Zebedee was 
its author and that he was a reliable person. Mr. Sanders adds, 
“the memory of the Elder does not seem to have been entirely 
obliterated, for Dionysius of Alexandria mentions that there 
were said to be two tombs at Ephesus, each of a man named 
John” (pp. 7, 8). Presumably one of these tombs contained 
the body of the “‘ Elder”’: whose body did the other contain, 
if John the Apostle never was at Ephesus? Was it a fake erected 
to confirm the idea about the authorship of the Gospel which 
the Elders of Ephesus and Irenaeus desired to impose on the 
rest of the Christian world “ for apologetic reasons ”? It would 
be rather difficult to build a tomb of this kind ‘‘ almost un- 
consciously ”’. 

At any rate these manoeuvres did. succeed in persuading 
the whole Church, including the orthodox and intelligent 
Alogoi, that the Gospel had been written in Asia at an early 
date, for they ascribed it to Cerinthus, although they should 
have known better. For some reason, probably, as we have 


seen, because of their disapproval of its apparently Montanistic t 
tendencies, they refused to accept the testimony of the Ephesian t! 
Elders as to its authorship. But the rest of the Church was 0 
totally misled. Mr. Sanders says that the traditions recorded c 
by Clement of Alexandria, Polycrates and Dionysius of Alex- A 
andria “‘ all seem to represent elaborations of the tradition found 
in Irenaeus, and have no authority independent of him ”’ (p. 7). G 
Nothing is said about the witness which Tertullian and Origen, Ww 
who commented on the Commentary of Heracleon and who de 
was the most learned man of his time, bear to the Gospel and ff th 
its authorship. ot 
It seems difficult to understand why Clement of Alexandria | b 
who was a younger contemporary of Irenaeus and who was of 
head of the Catechetical School of Alexandria should have so § W! 
tamely accepted and “ elaborated”’ the fables put out by the 
Elders of Ephesus and Irenaeus. He must surely have found § th 
some lingering tradition floating about at Alexandria with regard ff ‘f, 
to the “‘ great and daring genius ” (p. 85) who wrote the Gospel — 2” 
there. Mr. Sanders says that “the break which Demetrius — & 
made with the native traditions and customs of the Alexandrian ff of 
Church was so thorough that the alien tradition was accepted ff he 
without question ”, and would also have us note that Clement § ‘UY 
an 


was an Athenian by birth (p. 46). Demetrius was bishop of 
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Alexandria in the time of Clement and Origen. There is no 
evidence whatever that he made any doctrinal reformation in 
the Church of Alexandria. The Dictionary of Christian Biography 
states that there is some slight evidence that he made some 
changes in the peculiar church order of Alexandria by appointing 
more bishops for the surrounding towns, but the doctrinal 
revolution appears to be the product of Mr. Sanders’ “‘ creative 
imagination ’’, to use Canon Streeter’s favourite term. 
Eusebius, whom Mr. Sanders quotes when it suits his 
purpose to do so, states that the Church of Alexandria was 
founded by St. Mark and that he appointed one Annianus, 
“a man distinguished for his piety and admirable in every 
respect” to carry on his work (Ch. Hist. ii. 16, 24). It is true 
that the statement of Eusebius with regard to St. Mark does 


nt not seem to rest on any better foundation than tradition, but, 
ly even so, a tradition reported by so ancient an author is preferable to 
Id the quite unsupported hypothesis of a twentieth-century student. 
ve Mr. Sanders, as one might expect, states at great length 
tic the reasons which have induced him to present his revolutionary 
an theory which contradicts not only the tradition of the whole. 
vas of ancient Christian authors but also the opinion of such eminent 
led critics as Harnack, Streeter and Strachan, not to mention 
ex. Archbishop Bernard and Archbishop Temple. 
ind He disposes in a summary manner of the idea that the 
7). Gospel could have been written by the son of Zebedee. He 
en, would apparently like to believe the fable that he was put to 
vho death early by the Jews, but hesitates to trust the weight of his 
and theory to such thin ice. He, therefore, brings forward the old 
objections that it was unlikely that a Galilean fisherman would 
dria be “known to the High Priest”, and that it was hardly decent 
was || Of the writer of the Gospel to refer to himself as “ the Disciple 
$0 whom Jesus loved”’ (pp. 44, 
the He has, moreover, two new objections of his own: First, 
und § that the son of Zebedee could not have stood beside the cross, 
vard ff if, with the rest of the Disciples, he forsook Jesus and fled, 
spel and secondly, that an eye-witness would not have written a 
rius ff Gospel “by the working up of narrative and teaching pericopae 
rian ff Of very diverse character into a connected whole”. “ This”, 
pted he says, “ seems to indicate that the author worked on material 
nent § Supplied to him by other people, and so could not have been 


an eye-witness. He may have used other Gospels—Mark for 
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instance, which, if he did use it, he handled very drastically ” | 


(Pp. 44). 

: With regard to the first of these objections, it seems only 
necessary to remark that if the Synoptists record that all the 
disciples forsook Jesus and fled, they also record that Peter 
returned from his flight and followed Jesus to the Palace of 
the High Priest. There seems, therefore, no reason why John 
should not have found his way to the foot of the cross. 

We can see no force at all in the second objection. The 
author of the Fourth Gospel could not have framed his narrative 
in any other way than that in which he did frame it, whether 
he was an eye-witness or not, if his purpose was, as he himself 
states, not to write a complete life of Jesus, but to present a 
selection of accounts of incidents in His life and examples of 
His teaching such as was calculated to encourage believers and 
to produce faith in unbelievers. _ 

We may note, in passing, that Mr. Sanders pays no atten- 
tion to the graphic notes of place and time in the Gospel which 
induced even Canon Streeter to suppose that his visionary and 
mystical Evangelist must have paid a visit to Jerusalem in 
search of such local colour as might lend verisimilitude to his 
visions and persuade his readers to believe that he was one of 
those ‘‘ who had seen the Lord 

It having been thus “ proved”’ that the Apostle could not 
have been the author of the Gospel, Mr. Sanders brings forward 
“* the Elder ”’, that donne a tout faire of the household of Criticism, 
in a new role. This time he is the author of the Epistles, but 
not the amanuensis of the Apostle, or the person who “ put 
his ideas into shape”. 

Mr. Sanders produces certain arguments brought forward 
recently by Dr. Dodd which are supposed to prove that the 
Epistles and the Gospel could not have been written by the same 
author.! If these are accepted as conclusive, “it follows that 
the ‘ presbyter’ who wrote the Epistles did not write the Gospel 
and also that it is no longer necessary to hold that the Gospel 
was written in Asia Minor . . . One can, therefore, look for the 
place of the Gospel’s composition which fits in best with the 
external evidence of its use and reception by the early Church ” 
(p. 11). 


These arguments are as follows: The Epistles ‘ represent 
1In the Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library xxi (1937), pp. 129 ff. 
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a stage more primitive, though not necessarily earlier in time, 
in the development of a common theology than that found in 
the Fourth Gospel.” (pp. 8, 9). This is shown by “‘ the fact that 
whereas the author of the Gospel has completely transmuted 
the original Christian eschatology, substituting, as it were, 
‘ ultimate in value ’ for ‘ final in time’ as the meaning of éozatoc, 
the Epistles present the phase of ‘ futurist eschatology’ and 
employ the primitive vocabulary”’, such as the words xagovola, 
éoydtn Sea and dytiyoutos. This depends on a modern theory 
that, when the members of the Church found that Christ 
did not immediately return, they solaced their disappointment 
by believing that the only “‘ coming” that was to be expected 
was a spiritual coming into the hearts of believers. 

It is not easy to understand why any one should say that 
in the Fourth Gospel éoyato¢ means ‘‘ ultimate in value” 
when out of the seven times that the word is found in the 
Gospel it is never used in this sense, while it is found six times 
in the expression “ at the last day’ which is unquestionably 
used in a “‘ primitive’ sense. John v. 28 should not be over- 
looked, nor should John xii. 48, and it is possible that some 
trace of the dytiyouctos is to be found in the reference in John 
v. 43 to the one who will come in his own name. 

In the production of this belief in “‘ realized eschatology ”’, 
as far as it was accepted at all, the words recorded by the Fourth 
Evangelist as part of the last discourses of Jesus no doubt had 
a large share. But it does not follow that the Evangelist alto- 
gether put on one side and discarded that part of eschatological 
belief which looked forward to a second coming of Christ to 
judgment in the future, although experience may have taught 
him that it was not to be expected to occur in the near future, 
or at any definite date. 

As far as we can see Mr. Sanders does not regard the last 
chapter of the Gospel as being the work of an editor who did 
not write the rest of the book. He should, therefore, not omit 
to notice that in this chapter a second coming of Jesus in the 
“primitive” sense is distinctly foretold (vv. 22, 23). In John xiv 
Jesus is represented as saying, “If I go away and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive you to myself, 
that where I am, ye may be also”. This looks extremely like 
a relic of “‘ futurist eschatology”’ in that part of the Gospel 
which is supposed to teach “realized eschatology” to the 
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exclusion of any other ideas on the subject. The fact is that. 
both ideas seem to have been held together in differing pro- 
portions, according to the character and experience of various 
believers. 

St. Paul also taught the doctrine of the indwelling of Christ 
in the faithful, but he did not therefore give up the anticipation 
which he apparently shared with the whole Church that he and 
all other men would have to stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ (Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10). Even in his later Epistles 
(if Criticism will allow us to consider them to be in any sense 
his) when he had apparently abandoned the expectation that 
Christ would come in his lifetime, he speaks of those who love 
His appearing (2 Tim. iv. 8). In the same Epistle there is a 
curious reference to certain heretics who taught that the Resurrec- 
tion was past already (2 Tim. ii. 18). One wonders if their 
teaching was due to a misunderstanding of the “ realized 
eschatology ” which is to be found in such passages as John v. 24 
where it is said that those who hear the word of Christ and 
believe on Him that sent Him shall not come into judgment 
but shall have eternal life and have been transferred from death 
unto life. If St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith was 
perverted into the idea that we may do evil that good may 
come even in his lifetime, this misunderstanding of a difficult 
saying might easily have been produced, and a meaning given 
to it that it was never meant to bear. 

However this may be, “ futurist eschatology’? was cer- 
tainly more prevalent and better understood in the Church as 
a whole than “ realized eschatology” which is apparently only 
intelligible and attractive to a few very spiritually minded 
persons. This is clearly shown by the fact that references to the 
Second Coming and the Last Judgment appear in all the Creeds 
and in all stages of Christian art. It is possible that the represen- 
tations which are rarely found in the Catacombs, but not else- 
where, of a single person standing before the judgment seat of 
Christ may be intended as a symbol of some kind of syncretism 
between “futurist eschatology” and “ realized eschatology ”, 
but it would not be wise to be dogmatic about this. The appear- 
ance of some words which are regarded as only proper to 
“futurist eschatology” in the Epistles should not, therefore, 
be regarded as a decisive proof that the Gospel and Epistles 
are by different hands and belong to different schools of thought. 
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It is also objected that in the Epistle the death of Jesus is 
spoken of as being an iiaoydc, “a primitive conception that 
is quite out of keeping with the Gospel’s presentation of the 
death of Jesus as His glorification” (p. 9). Here it seems to 
have been forgotten that in John xi. 49-52 Caiaphas is repre- 
sented as making an inspired prophecy of the nature of the 
death of Jesus which the Evangelist endorses and explains as 
meaning that Jesus died not only for the people of Israel, but 
“that He might gather into one the sons of God who are 
scattered abroad’, a statement which accords very well with 
1 John ii. 2, where the word objected to occurs. We also cannot 
see why the death of Jesus should only have one aspect and 
why it should not be regarded as a propitiation for sin as well 
as a glorification. 

It is also objected that in the Gospel-the Spirit alone is 
spoken of as the Paraclete, whereas in the Epistle Jesus is spoken 
of as the Paraclete (1 John ii. 1). Mr. Sanders does admit in a 
note that in John xiv. 16 Jesus speaks of the Spirit as another 
Paraclete, but he tries to get out of this difficulty by translating 
the verse, “I will send you another as a Comforter”, which 
cannot be regarded as at all probable. 

The other objections urged are not convincing, unless we 
are to grant that a writer must always use the same word in the 
same sense and must use all the words that he has employed 
in one book in another book which has quite a different aim. 

For example, the objection is put forward that the writer 
of the Gospel uses 0éAnua oagxd¢ in John i. 13 to express the 
same thing for which the writer of the Epistle uses the words 
éxiOvula oagxds in 1 John ii. 16. But we venture to suggest 
that an examination of the passages will show that they are not 
intended to express the same thing. 

There is also a complaint that ody only occurs once in the 
Epistle while “it may almost be called the favourite particle 
of the author of the Gospel”. That this is so is undoubted, 
but the continual use of odv in the Gospel is accounted for by 
the fact that the Evangelist at least wishes to induce his readers 
to believe that he was writing history and that, to him, history 
consisted of a series of events bound together by a strict sequence 
of cause and effect and was also a process which was under the 
immediate and effective control of God. In the Epistle there 
was no need for the use of the particle to enforce this idea. 
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So much attention is paid to the imaginary differences 


between the Epistle and the Gospel, that no attention is paid 


in.this part of the book to their resemblances, but it is only fair 
to Mr. Sanders to note that on page 86 he admits that the 
greatest difficulty that his theory has to face is that “‘ it leaves 
unexplained the close affinity there is between the Gospel and 
the Johannine Epistles, which seem fairly certainly to have 
been written in Asia Minor. In spite of the difference of 
authorship [this is calmly assumed to be a proved fact] the 
Gospel and Epistles have much more than an accidental simi- 
larity”’. He, therefore, has to assume that it is probable that 
the Alexandrian author of the Gospel somehow got hold of the 
Epistles and made use of the ideas contained in them, which 
seems to be a very “ lame and impotent conclusion ”’. 

Mr. Sanders gives many quotations from Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athena- 
goras and Theophilus to prove what has been perfectly well 
known since the days of the Tiibingen School, namely, that, 
although all these authors show familiarity with ideas which 
are only found in the Fourth Gospel, none of them quote it 
exactly to the letter, except in short phrases, and none of them, 
except Theophilus, states that the author was named “ John”. 

The venerable argument that in writing to the Ephesians 
Ignatius mentions Paul by name but not John is brought for- 
ward once again and this is treated as positive proof that John 
the Apostle never was in Ephesus, although Ignatius in another 
place in the same letter speaks of ‘‘ Apostles ”’ in connection with 
the Ephesian Christians (4d Eph. xi. 2). Why it should not 
also prove that the “ Elder” was never there, if he were the 
important person which all critical theories assume that he was 
—so important that Polycarp could refer to him as ‘‘ John” 
and couple him with others who had “ seen the Lord ” without 
ever suspecting that he would be misunderstood by his simple 
minded and juvenile hearer, Irenaeus—does not appear (p. 6). 

It is admitted that Polycarp quotes words which are prac- 
tically a quotation from the First Epistle, but this is regarded 
as only likely, if the ‘‘ Elder” were the author of the Epistle 
and Polycarp his disciple. Some words which might be taken 
as a reminiscence of the Gospel are dismissed as being of no 
importance, because Polycarp, like Ignatius, may have been 
acquainted with some tradition about the sayings of Jesus 
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which the author of the Fourth Gospel also used (pp. 6, 14). 
What Mr. Sanders does not pause to consider is that the writings 
of Ignatius and Polycarp consist entirely of Letters, written 
with regard to the specific occasion of the journey of Ignatius 
to Rome and that there was no obvious reason why the Fourth 
Gospel should be quoted in them, or any reference made to its 
author. 

The method with which this author deals with quotations 
in Justin Martyr may be judged from the following words (p. 27): 

“ Apology xi. Kat “Trev v dva: Te Ov 
iil. 3, dav Tes ov Sivarae ideiv Thy Baordclav rod and 5 
dav ph Tes yervn i eg Kai mvevparos, ob Sivaras cis 
Bacrrelav Tot Oeot, but it may equally well be a quotation of a saying of 
Christ’s taken from oral tradition, perhaps of the saying which lies behind the 
passages in the Fourth Gospel.” 

But he does not mention that the passage in » Justin goes on, 
“For it is plain to all that it is impossible that those who are 
once born should enter into their mothers’ womb”. This is, 
to say the least of it, another close link with the passage in the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The device of supposing the existence of a school of “Johan- 
nine writers” or of an “oral tradition” from which both 
Justin and the writer of the Fourth Gospel may have drawn 
the passages in which their writings resemble each other is 
anything but novel. Why it is inapplicable to the example given 
above we shall show later on. | 

Mr. Sanders himself admits that “certain passages [in 
Justin] are most naturally explained as reminiscences of the 
Fourth Gospel ’’, and says that “‘ Justin’s writings illustrate... 
the first tentative use which was made of the Fourth Gospel by 
an orthodox writer, and this tentativeness makes it difficult to 
believe that Justin regarded the Fourth Gospel as Scripture or 
as the work of an apostle”’ (p. 31). In this he was anticipated 
by Canon Streeter, although he does not ascribe the way in 
which Justin used this Gospel to any connection with the 
Valentinians, His explanation is that Justin used it “like a 
modern apologist” in a hesitating way, in the hope that he 
would not offend the Fundamentalists and obscurantists of his 
time. Neither of these writers mentions that many ingenious 
Germans have promulgated a similar theory at least from 1875, 
or that Dr. E. A. Abbott in 1882 also denied that Justin valued 
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the Fourth Gospel and even doubted if he used it. Dr. Abbott 
ascribed any similarities that may be found between the Fourth 
Gospel and the writings of Justin to “ traditions which were 
known to the Fourth Evangelist”, just as Mr. Sanders does. 
He also anticipated to some extent the theory that the Gospel 
was regarded with suspicion in a.D. 150 because of its supposed 
connection with the Valentinians. When he has to account 
for the fact that it was accepted so soon after this date by the 
whole of the Catholic Church, he falls back, as Mr. Sanders 
does, on the argument that this was due “ to the intrinsic power 
of this most spiritual treatise”” (Salmon, Introduction to N.T., 
pp- 64, 70). If only the study of the history of New Testament 
criticism were now part of a theological course, we might be 
spared the continual eruption of suppesedly “ novel ’”’ theories 
about the composition and nature of the Gospels. 


II 


As we have already seen, Mr. Sanders’ principal argument 
for his theory that the Gospel was written at Alexandria and 
brought to Rome by the Valentinians, and that it was only 
accepted there after a hard struggle and after the lapse of many 
years (p. 38) is that the quotations from it in authors before the 
time of Irenaeus are few and not verbally exact and that the 
name of the author is nowhere mentioned. 

But he does not point out that the quotations from the 
other Gospels by these writers are often not verbally exact, and 
that even their quotations from the Old Testament, which they 
unquestionably regarded as inspired Scripture, are not exact 
either. Nor does he observe that the only writings that we have 
after the letters of Ignatius and Polycarp until the time of 
Irenaeus are apologetic writings addressed either to the rulers 
of the Romans or to the Jews, and not to the members of the 
Church. The persons to whom the apologetic writings were 
addressed knew nothing and cared less about the authors of 
the Gospels. Therefore, even Tertullian never mentions the 
names of these authors in his Apology, and his quotations from 
the N.T. are very few in number. If we only had this book, 
we might infer that he “‘ knew nothing” of the apostolic author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, but, as we have many of the writings 
which he addressed to his fellow Christians, we know how absurd 
such a supposition would have been. But Justin does speak of 
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the Gospels as “‘ Memoirs of the Apostles ” and states that they 
were written by “ Apostles and their followers” without the 
slightest hint that he regards one of the Gospels which he 
ascribes to an Apostle as in any way inferior to the others 
(Dialogue, 103). 

Moreover one would like to know how it was that in 
A.D. 150, before the Church of Ephesus had, according to Mr. 
Sanders’ theory, accepted the Fourth Gospel as canonical and 
possibly before it had even compassed the supposedly easy feat 
of transforming its “Elder” into the Apostle and before 
Irenaeus had confirmed this fraudulent attribution ‘ for apolo- 
getic reasons ”’, Justin could describe the authors of the Gospels 
in exactly the same terms as anyone would use now, who wished 
to describe them in a few words, without mentioning their 
names, if he believed that the Fourth Gospel was written by 
the son of Zebedee and that the Apostle Matthew was at least 
the authority behind that part of the First Gospel which is its 
distinctive feature. 

But the most remarkable omission in Mr. Sanders’ list of 
authorities is that he makes no mention at all of the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. Anyone who puts himself forward as a critic of the 
New Testament ought to know by now that an Arabic version 
of this Harmony of the Gospels which puts the Fourth Gospel 
on exactly the same level as the other three and which cannot 
possibly be derived from the writings of a “‘ school’, or from 
a tradition common to Tatian and the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, was published in 1888. It is extraordinary that a 
modern critic should try to adopt the attitude taken up by the 
writer of Supernatural Religion before this Harmony was dis- 
covered. Whether this omission was made “ unconsciously ”’, 
or whether the existence of the Diatessaron was “‘ easily ignored ”’, 
or whether it is due to “ apologetic reasons ” we do not venture 
to enquire. The fact remains that no mention of the Diatessaron 
is made, and this, in itself, is sufficient to discredit the argument 
from the sparing use which is made of the Fourth Gospel in 
the works of Justin and Tatian which were addressed to Pagans 
and to Jews. Justin was Tatian’s teacher and in all probability 
was as much inclined to put all the four Gospels on the same 
level as his pupil. 

It should also be noted that Justin is said, in a rather late 
martyrology, to have been connected in some way with the 
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site on which the church of S. Pudenziana now stands. This — 
site was given to be used as a church by the family that owned 
the Catacomb of Priscilla in which, as we have seen, certain 
pictures, much earlier than the time of Justin; have been dis- 
covered which were suggested by events described in the Fourth 
Gospel. It has been found in many instances that late martyrolo- 
gies, even when they contain unhistorical statements, are often 
correct in their references to sites in Rome. 

If Justin was brought into contact in this way with the 
descendants and memories of the noble Christian families that 
used the narratives of the Fourth Gospel as symbolic pictures 
with which to express their faith in the Resurrection and the 
saving power of the Eucharist, it is hard to see why his use of 
the Gospel should be described as “‘ tentative” and as implying 
that he did not receive it as Scripture or regard it as having an 
Apostle as its author. It is far more probable that he used it 
as he did because he desired to employ the most suitable methods 
of persuasion available in dealing with the people whom he was 
trying to induce to take a favourable view of Christianity. To 
the Romans he quoted the moral precepts which are so common 
in the Synoptic Gospels and to the Jews he quoted the Old 
Testament. It is also probable that he did not fully understand 
the Gospel himself. He was not born a Christian, as Irenaeus 
almost certainly was, neither was he brought up from early 
youth in the traditions of a Church where the Fourth Evangelist 
(whether he was the Apostle or the Elder) had taught for many 
years, if we are to believe the tradition of the whole of the 
Catholic Church and of all the heretics who have left us any 
record of their beliefs on this point. 

It should also be noted that Irenaeus himself in his recently 
discovered Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching makes very 
sparing use of quotations from the New Testament in general 
and from the Fourth Gospel in particular. If chance had not 
preserved for us his Refutation of Heresies, and if we only had his 
Demonstration from which to judge the way in which he regarded 
the Gospels, it would be quite possible for a critic to argue 
that Irenaeus only used the Fourth Gospel “ tentatively’? and 
that he did not regard it as Scripture, or as having an apostolic 
author. We should then be left in the curious position that the 
first ascription of the Gospel to the Apostle came from Clement 
of Alexandria and that he also bore witness to the fact that 
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the Apostle had lived and worked in Asia. We suppose it 
would also follow that we should have to ascribe the testimonial 
given to the Gospel in xxi. 24 to the Elders of Alexandria, 
who of all people ought to have known that it was not the 
work of the Apostle, if Mr. Sanders’ theory is true. 

There is no more insecure basis on which to erect a theory 
about the authorship of any book of the New Testament than 
the silence of Christian authors of the first two centuries, if we 
take into account the small number of their writings that have 
come down to us in comparison to what must once have existed 
in such a literary age. 

We may also note that critical authors of the twentieth 
century are generally silent with regard to the fact that Celsus, 
whose date is given by Keim as coming between the time of 
Justin and that of Irenaeus, was acquainted with the Fourth 
Gospel and quoted it without hesitation against the Christians 
as a book which none of them would be able to repudiate 
(Origen, Contra Celsum, i. 70; ii. 36). 

Mr. Sanders tell us that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
adopted Gnostic terminology, but he does not give us any 
examples of this (pp. 47, 65). In point of fact the only term 
used by the Fourth Evangelist which can be fairly called Gnostic 
is wAjgwmya and that had been used by St. Paul before him 
(John i. 16; Col. i. 193 ii. 9). Even this word could have a 
meaning which had nothing to do with Gnosticism at all 
(Matt. ix. 16; Euripides Jon 1412). The word yréou had 
nothing necessarily heretical connected with it. When St. Paul 
desires to use it with a reference to heresy he is compelled at 
the early date when he wrote to attach to it the adjective 
yevddveuos (1 Tim. vi. 20; {contrast Rom. xv. 14; but a sign 
of the bad sense of the word is to be discerned in 1 Cor. viii. 
I, 10, 11). The word Adyog was another which had no 
necessary connection with Gnosticism, although it was possible to 
spin out of its use in the Gospel some of the ideas of a succession 
of derived beings in which Gnosticism delighted in its later 
phases. 

It is to be noted that the favourite Gnostic word vot¢ is 
not used either in the Gospel or in the Epistles. The word 
cogia is not used either. If anyone in the New Testament is 
to be accused of using this Gnostic term it must be St. Paul, 
St. Luke and St. James (1 Cor. i. 24; Luke xi. 49; Jas. iii. 17), 
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but their use is fully explained and excused by the use of this 


word in the Old Testament. The word dvvayic is never 


used in the Fourth Gospel, but it is in the Synoptists as a way 
of avoiding the mention of the name of God (Matt. xxvi. 64; 
Mark xiv. 62). We have not seen it suggested that the 
Synoptists adopted Gnostic terminology. Bvoc, and 
are never found in the Gospels in their Gnostic sense. The 
only use of aid» which might possibly be called Gnostic is 
found in Heb. i. 2. It is true that the Fourth Evangelist uses 
dexz7, but it is in its obvious sense as an abstract noun and not 
as a personification. If the Valentinians chose to misinterpret 
the use of doz in the first verse of the Gospel (pp. 57, 63), 
this was not the fault of the author, who was using the word 
in a natural sense and most probably. thinking of its use in 
Gen. i. 1. He also uses pac and oxotia in a perfectly natural 
sense, no doubt with the first chapter of Genesis still in his mind. 
If he uses “3, he uses that also in a sense which need not be 
considered as peculiar to the Gnostics. He had numerous 
precedents for his use of the word in the Synoptic Gospels and 
in the rest of the Bible (Deut. xxx. 19; Matt. vii. 14; xix 17; 
Luke xii. 15; Col. ili. 4). 

We do not see that Mr. Sanders has any justification for 
writing, 

“There is a remarkable similarity between the Valentinian terminology and 
that of the Fourth Gospel which may conceal a larger identity of ideology 
than one is inclined to admit. This appears to require some explanation, and 
the explanation which appears to the present writer to be the most obvious 
is that the author of the Fourth Gospel, seeking to present the saving facts 
preached by the Christian kerygma in such a way that they would be under- 
stood by his contemporaries and fellow-countrymen, deliberately borrowed his 
terminology from the religious systems current at the close of the first century 
or a little afterwards, and thus, if the theory of the place of the Gospel’s origin 
suggested in this essay is true, ‘ spoiled the Egyptians’ very literally. If this is 
so, then he gave a brilliant demonstration of the way in which the kerygma 
must be re-stated anew to every generation in terms they understand ” (p. 65). 


There seems to be a contradiction in this passage. First 
Mr. Sanders says that the Fourth Evangelist made use of ter- 
minology which resembled Valentinian terminology and after- 
wards he says that he borrowed his terminology from the 
religious systems current at the close of the first century or a 
little afterwards. Surely the terminology of the fully developed 
Valentinian system differed from that of the Docetic sects which 
flourished at the end of the first century. The Valentinians had 
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to deliberately put a strained sense on the words used by the 
Evangelist in order to find any support for their theories from 
his writings. 

Again we cannot understand why Mr. Sanders should say 
that the Fourth Evangelist “‘ re-stated the kerygma’’, if by the 
kerygma is meant the account of the miracles, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus which is contained in a brief form in the Second 
Gospel and in a briefer form still in Acts x. 37-44, a passage 
which we have heard described by a modern theologian as being 
notes for a sermon embodying the kerygma. The part of the 
Fourth Gospel which is original and which, if we are to believe 
Mr. Sanders, contains a number of words similar to those used 
by the Valentinians employed for the purpose of “‘ re-stating 
the kerygma’’ in terms which the persons who lived in the 
early second century could understand consists not of kerygma, 
but of didache, to use the jargon of modern theology, that is 
to say of teaching ascribed to Jesus and of comment by the 
Evangelist. 


(To be concluded.) 
Stockport, Cheshire. H. P. V. Nunn. 
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THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE DECALOGUE 


No serious observer of the signs of the times can fail to remark 
one ominous phenomenon prevalent in our midst. The growing 
disesteem for the authority of the law as such betrays itself by 
other symptoms than the notable increase in juvenile crime. 
Hitherto the British people have not unjustly been credited 
with a reverential regafd for law-observance; but that this ver- 
tebral column of the national character shows signs of curvature 
to-day can scarcely be gainsaid.. The deflection may in part 
be due to the materialistic and sensuous spirit of the age and 
that rapid encroachment of the seen upon the unseen which 
Wordsworth lamented even in his sober-paced generation. One 
of its most mischievous concomitants has been the influx of 
vicious types of fiction and theatrical spectacle, tending to 
weaken the moral sense by flooding impressionable minds with 
sympathy for clever rogues or profligates and by pouring con- 
tempt on their arraigners, oftentimes to the extent of condoning, 
if not magnifying, successful knavery. Be that as it may, this 
much is plain, that the picaresque attitude widely assumed 
nowadays towards judicial authority serves to legitimate licence 
and sap that noble ideal of duty, happily still ascendant in the 
lists of patriotism, which has lain at the base of so many grand 
achievements of resolute intrepidity or patient endurance. The 
trend of the opposite drift is fraught with baneful enervation of 
soul, reducing law-abiding citizenship in the long run to a 
matter of expediency, and setting sharp-witted fraud above 
sterling integrity. Alas for a nation’s prestige when ethical 
standards come to be seriously discounted and self-interest 
bears sway, when insubordination invades the home-circle and 
the débdcle spreads thence to the body politic, when life dwindles 
to a pageant or pantomime and sociological makeshifts supplant 
allegiance to principle. On that text of political demoralisation 
the lapsed plight of a neighbouring republic reads us a warning 
lesson. 

The law of the realm forms the avenger of guilt and guar- 
dian of innocence within the sphere of the temporal and tangible; 
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but it must not be confounded with the realm of law universal. 
For, while civil government presents claims divinely ratified to 
respectful homage, there exists a loftier code than mundane 
legislation can frame, fenced with sanctions more august than 
it can devise. Human jurisprudence takes cognisance of out- 
ward acts; it represses crimes menacing the weal of society. 
But the Law of the Lord is a perfect instrument of justice, the 
index of unswerving rectitude, comprehensive of the aggregate 
of accountable agents, inviolable as the fiat that gave them 
birth. It is the inflexible standard of the relations necessarily 
subsisting between a holy Creator and a creature endued with 
moral judgment, nascent immortality and a foreboding of a 
final assize. Against current disparagements of this crowning 
distinction of humanity, its amenability to the moral Law, we 
feel it incumbent on us to enter our protest. 

One of the most striking features of the Biblical revelation 
is the way in which it lays bare the tap-root of criminality in 
that mystery of iniquity, siz, which connotes rebellion against 
the Most High. It brands this surd quantity of the cosmos as 
the very symbol of irrationality. “ He who would ask to see 
darkness or hear silence,” cries Augustine, “let him ask the 
reason of that most unreasonable of things, sin.” Infinitely 
above its malignity and pollution beams the stainless radiance 
of the thrice-holy Jehovah, beside whom there is none other 
“perfect in power, in love and purity’’. By the law of their 
being, His living organs are bound, instinctively or intelligently 
according to their several grades, to subserve the end of their 
creation, the glorifying of the unsullied Fountain of Light and 
Life by whom their derivative life is sustained. It is man’s 
essential differentiation from the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, that he is formed for communion with his 
Maker and the intelligent execution of His behests. The 
Shorter Catechism rightly pronounces that end to be mankind’s 
true goal, an end steadfastly pursued by all unfallen intelligences 
as at once their obligation and felicity. The principle of dutiful 
obedience is inwoven in their textures and they have no quarrel 


. with its terms. 


We shall not, if these are our tenets, espouse the wide- 
spread notion that humanity started its chequered career with 
“a schism at the root of its being’’. Our creed will be that 
“God made man upright ”’ and that his shifts to render crooked- 
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ness rectilinear are his own fond invention. Rainy was well 
warranted in affirming that “‘ the doctrine of original righteous- 
ness cannot be given up without transforming the scheme of 
man’s relations and obligations from end to‘end”’. The proto- 


plast began promisingly enough in that first “ garden of his 


innocence ’’ which almost baffles our investigation, and as long 
as he abode in statu pupillari with untainted loyalty and no 
craving to set up for himself, all went well with him. For 
“obedience then was a smooth pathway, fringed with flowers 
and leading into meadows of asphodel. It did not become the 
strait and narrow way until sin had made obedience a toil, the 
sense of duty a restraint and human life a race and a fight” 
(Shedd). 

What is the glaring anomaly oftman’s subsequent history 
in this aspect of the matter? Broadly speaking, that he has 
stubbornly preferred his own will and pleasure to his Creator’s, 
“* Nowhere else,”’ wrote Henry Calderwood, “‘ but in man has 
observation recognized disorder adhering to an entire species, 
a being out of harmony with the laws of its own nature.” The 
sum-total of his rightful tribute to his liege Lord consists in 
“ fearing God and keeping His commandments ”’, an equitable 
demand assuredly; or in N.T. language, in loving supremely 
the loveliest of Beings, whom it is profanity to rate second in 
regard, and in loving our neighbour as ourselves. That con- 
stitutes the fulfilment of moral obligation in toto; and in the 
state of innocence its indefeasible claims were so patent that 
no formal demarcation of choices, lawful and unlawful, was 
necessary to enforce them. 

In that abnormal condition of things that we are familiar 
with the case is altered. Specific legislation, except in a single 
exercise of divine prerogative, may have been superfluous when 
love kept the law of its own accord; but it became indispensable 
in an environment of corruption so foul that it must needs be 
curbed or chastised. If we choose to view the antediluvian era 
as a period in which moral enactment rested in abeyance, the 
experiment ended disastrously, and even the drastic purgation 
of the plague-stricken area wrought no lasting betterment. 
Patriarchal simplicity waxed so degenerate that another expedient 
for the conservation of the knowledge of God’s will was launched 
at the juncture when the people selected to serve that purpose 
came of age. Israel’s judicial and ceremonial institutes promoted 
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the main design; but, if we read the story aright, the official 
promulgation once for all of the moral law at Sinai casts all 
other elements of the Mosaic economy into the shade. For 
the Two Tables traverse the whole field of moral prohibition 
and fence it off even as the guarded mount itself was fenced. 

At this tremendous “ beating of the bounds ”’ of illegality 
the majesty: of the Lawgiver, “able”’, as James reminds us, 
“to save and to destroy ”, shone forth as nowhere else and the 
trump of doomsday gave forth not a few solemn premonitory 
notes. By the law thus epitomised comes the knowledge of sin 
in its exceeding abhorrence; it was published principally to 
bring a sense of shortcoming home to every bosom and to 
cut all grounds of self-complacency from under the transgressor’s 
feet. 

Accepting the O.T. narrative as it stands, and the N.T. 
commentaries upon it, we cannot but recognise that all its most 
majestic sanctions congregate round the “ giving of the Law” 
and exhibit that as the most momentous of all divine theophanies 
during the older dispensation. The signal rank assigned to the 
Decalogue comes out not only in the ascription of the two tables 
to the finger of God but in the voice divine which gave them 
utterance and added no more (Deut. v. 22), and in their en- 
shrinement, unaccompanied by aught beside, in the ark of the 
testimony within the most holy place. 

It is its function likewise, not so much remedial, however, 
as rectoral, to enunciate the ideal of manhood walking in all 
the Lord’s ways and reflecting His image in singleness of heart. 
It proffers no helping hand to secure its own observance; that 
belongs not to its province. Nor does it present a sliding-scale, 
adjusted to an impaired moral stamina. The notion of a fallen 
law for a fallen race inverts the poles of right and wrong. Here 
is no temporary code, relevant to a certain stage of development, 
but a final, formal, fundamental summary of duty Godward 
and manward. This condensation of the statute-law of the Lord 
mounts above Judaism to a cosmical altitude of survey. Its 
range is not provincial but oecumenical. 

As such our Lord accepts and endorses its summary. 
proclamation. The ritual and theocratic ordinances are absorbed 
in His own comprehensive Person and work; but He who is 
Himself the Veil-render and the Way into the holiest of all, 
the. Abolisher of the dispensation of distance and Mediator of 
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the dispensation of access, announces that He comes not to 
antiquate the moral law, but to republish it with an amplified 
significance, not to remove this monumental landmark of 
righteousness, but to ratify its validity. In His spiritual exegesis 
of their scope the Ten Words (to borrow the Hebrew designation) 
cover the entire field of moral agency, embracing within their 
sweep all the springs of thought and action, and leave no corner 
of the soul unsearched. In conformity with this affirmation the 
Saviour directs the young ruler who came to Him in a spirit 
hovering between complacency and disquietude to THz Com- 
mandments, in the real breadth of their compass, as the proper 
corrective of his short-sighted self-satisfaction. It was the same 
eye-opener that aroused the apostle Paul from his dream of 
self-righteousness to a poignant sense of his sinnership at the 
bar of final adjudication, where all alike have to plead guilty. 
There is but one Fulfiller of the Law, one Son of Man in whose 
perfect walk its content is fully reproduced and “ drawn out 
in living characters ”’. 

Perhaps some lover of the Gospel may raise the objection 
here that “ we are not under the Law but under grace”’. That 
is blessedly true; viewed as a channel of acceptance at the 
judgment-seat he may plead exemption from its claims. But 
the reason is that our Kinsman-Redeemer has “ met the bond” 
on our behalf, that He is “ the end of the Law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth’. In Boston’s phrase, “ our work- 
arm is broken”; but the work of the Restorer of God’s rights and 
our forfeited standing, the Lord our Righteousness, admits of 
no impeachment or emendation. 

Our concern, however, is with the Law in its juridical 
aspect, regarded as the standard of rectitude, condemnatory of 
the “ old man” already lying under sentence, and admonitory 
of the ‘“‘ new man”, growing up, notwithstanding many a set- 
back, ‘‘ unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ”. 
His unerring analysis has resolved its thunderpeals of prohibition 
into the sweetly distilling rainfall of love to God and man. 
Yet the imperative mood cannot be expunged from our lesson- 
books, nor the disciplinary element banished even from our 
most advanced training-schools. To do right unconstrainedly 
spells perfect liberty; but sin-impaired wills are unable to attain 
that table-land of grace by amateur aviation without treading the 
stairway of regulative enactment. For in our present state of 
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pupilage none of us can be safely entrusted with our own 
steerage. We need ever to pray with Whittier, 


Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law. 


That law has been well defined as “ truth in the department 
of morals”, and its compendium inscribed on the two Tables 
of Testimony presents an indispensable criterion of right and 
wrong for a wayward and ill-affected race. An age so markedly 
impatient of restraints as ours and so prone to ebullitions of self- 
will can least of all afford to dispense with its sobering curb. 
It seems a strange fatuity that at such a season the Anglican 
Church should have thought fit to dislodge the Ten Command- 
ments (for the most part) from her chancel walls and omit them 
from her amended liturgies, in deference possibly to the theories 
of speculative criticism or the groundless notion that a code 
stamped with marks of universal import was designed for that 
people alone to whom it was first addressed. The consequences 
of this relegation of the Decalogue to obscurity have been most 
pernicious. Catechisms, like many other wholesome traditions 
of the past, are out of fashion at present; but there was a time 
not very remote when the Decalogue was taught in all its breadth 
of application as the rule of virtuous living and synopsis of 
human duty. In those days idolatry ranked as a moral mon- 
strosity, the most heinous of affronts to the majesty on high; 
now we deem it a venial offence or temperamental peculiarity. 
Adultery was then a crime of the first magnitude; now illicit 
connections are too generally salved with euphemisms or buried 
in silence. And how vain is the dream of many that the sanctity 
of the Lord’s Sabbath-day can be maintained against the blatant 
clamour for its secularisation merely as a Church festival, or 
on any lower ground than its Divine institution as the prerogative 
commandment of the Ten! Whether these present-day traits 
betoken progress or declension let the reader judge. 

It may be said, however, that the “ educated moral con- 
sciousness” is a competent mentor of good and evil. Of that 
we are exceedingly sceptical; for its pretensions, which amount 
to lavish faith in its own insight, seem to us a poor outfit for the 
voyage of life. Its ipse dixits may be quite as biased as the most 
conventional standards. It may, for example, display abundant 
enthusiasm for humanity in all its varieties from the sage to the 
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scoundrel, and yet be utterly estranged from a holy Deity, 
St. Paul has instructed us that even that demoralised Pagan 
world to which he was sent had a residuary conscience not 
altogether beyond appeal; but he was far from conceding that 


its responses were oracular or exhaustive. No more are those 


of its modern congeners. For, instructive as ancient moral 
philosophy may be to the discriminating student, there is a 
fatal flaw (remarked by Gladstone) in its ethical theories, the 
fact, namely, that they bear no intelligible relation to a supreme 
Ruler and Judge. Traversing much of the ground covered by 
the Second Table of the Law, they virtually ignore the First. 
How could it be otherwise in the case of a Pantheon like theirs, 
stained with the most flagrant vices, and where, moreover, it 
remained a moot point whether Zeus himself or Fate were 
paramount? There is a large measure of truth in De Quincey’s 
contention that nothing short of sycophantic fear of beings 
detestable in character but superior in power to mortals could 
have bowed self-respecting minds before the altars of Greece 
and Rome in a cu/tus emptied of all religious signification, that 
was not absolutely puerile. 

But let us be generous and assume that these worshippers 
of bestial celestials (or at any rate ethical anomalies) were sin- 
cerely conscientious. Then we must admit that their consciences 
were singularly warped, and welcome Plato’s banishment of the 
poets and their mythologies from his Utopias with a sigh of relief. 
Yet there were other departments of morals concerning which 
he was as much astray as any of his countrymen. Clearly we 
cannot, with the Quaker, place the crown of authority on the 
head of Lady Conscience. She is not our lawgiver, whatever 
binding power her sentences may carry with them. There is 
only one true Potentate, and “ the office of conscience is to 
discern His law and urge us to obedience, not to make laws 
of its own” (Baxter). With Joseph Cook we may speak of its 
“throwing out its antennae and touching objects within the 
veil”, or of its vibrations as bearing witness to an extrinsic 
authority dominant over the instrument that responds to its 
signals, Vinet describes it as “‘ the Divine Law individualised ”. 
But those signals may be misconstrued or perverted and it may 
itself be defiled or seared. Here we can discover no final court 
of appeal. ‘‘ A conscience without God above it is a tribunal 
without a judge.” 
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His judgments alone tally with truth, nor can we escape 
from the moral norm of Sinai any more than from the pervasive 
domain of physical law. Like the Roman centurion we are 
listed ‘‘ under authority ”’, not sovereigns in our own right but 
subjects of the King Eternal, as Plutarch explicitly avers.? 
Rabbi Duncan hit the mark when he said that “‘ ethics without 
law are as bad in theology as law without ethics. That leads to 
a system of equality with God in which unholiness ceases to 
be sin or crime”. 

There are two main currents of opposition distinguishable 
nowadays to the inhibitions of the Decalogue. First of all, we 
remark signs of the propensity to licence, rife in so many direc- 
tions, the insubmissive spirit of self-assertion which flinches 
from every yoke of subjection and eyes rules and restrictions 
much as the convict the walls and bolts of his cell. That temper 
seldom yields except to measures of stern coercion. But the 
same virus lurks in unrenewed hearts where it does not mantle 
into orgies of lawlessness or brood in rankling malevolence. 
For, to quote the striking language of a non-Christian moralist, 
the redoubtable Immanuel Kant, ‘‘ man would willingly be rid 
of that deterring reverence which perpetually shows him his 
own unworthiness”’. L’orgueil ne veut pas devoir. Hence the 
marked repugnance of many to religious acknowledgments of 
dependence on a higher Power; hence, too, the sedulous suppres- 
sion, by the same parties, of the evidences of Divine government 
legible in history and providence. 

We think that this neo-antinomianism may be traced, 
secondly, to the widespread denial of the fact that the God of 
revelation, and indeed of conscience, is a disciplinarian Deity, 
so to speak, and that, as Chalmers put it, “ we live under a 
retributive economy’. Here we come into inevitable conflict 
with all those effeminate versions of the Godhead which have 
such a vogue nowadays, and against which in the last generation 
Forsyth entered a vigorous protest, when he affirmed that a 
“merely fatherly God is not in sufficient moral earnest” to 
win or retain our homage. So he censures “ the pathetic fallacy 
of fatherhood in which judgment has no place”’ and reckons it 
a product of the feebleness of our moral indignation against 
wrongdoing. We are ‘‘no longer frightened at ourselves’’, having 
learnt to look at sin “in a softer light than God’s””. Religious 
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liberalism is ready to deny the moral constitution of the universe 

that it may exalt easy indulgence at its expense. . 
Nevertheless heaven’s first law is moral order and the 

Eternal King “‘ sitteth evermore on the throne of His holiness ”, 


Is not the Judge of all the earth bound to do right? If our © 


finite thought may be suffered to single out one Divine perfec- 
tion as fundamental to the rest, holiness is that bond of perfect- 
ness, inasmuch as no other attribute would be adorable in 
default of it. We have, indeed, no right to regard those per- 
fections as composite, for they blend in indissoluble unison, 
But the Lord is supremely g/orious in holiness. Holiness suffuses 
His entire being; it is His robe of state, a vesture of surpassing 
lustre and beauty. He may be merciful, but He must be holy. 
“He loves the sinner,’ says Forsyth, “ but He loves the law 
of His own nature better still.”” He cannot deny Himself. 

That would be the case if the standard of rectitude for 
moral agents became lax in proportion to our laxities! There 
may be cause, however, for its definite enunciation. Thus the 
Decalogue in its spiritual compass sums up its requisitions in a 
portable and articulate form. In one sense the Law is “ not 
made for the righteous man ”’; for perfect love to God and our 
neighbour would fulfil its precepts spontaneously. But in a 
world out of gear and lurid with portents of judgment, its 
chief function comprises a ministry of condemnation, accen- 
tuated in the contrast it enforces between that “‘ personal, perfect, 
permanent obedience ”’ which it enjoins as our reasonable service 
and a company of “ communists in sin’’. The Law is given to 
cut the comb of our pride and by its relentless surgery to lop 
off our lofty pretensions to innocence. 

Our quest has brought us round once more to the Gospel, 
to which the moral law forms the best of all propaedeutics. 
Haziness of sentiment respecting the one induces haziness of 
outlook on the other. It is one of the main defects of Dr. Whale’s 
recent book on Christian Doctrine that he entirely ignores the 
nexus between the Law and the Gospel. No truly Biblical 
theology can be regardless of the necessity that the Law itself 
should be honoured in the very process of redemption. Sin 
cannot be committed with impunity, nor sinners be let off by 
evasion of the issue. Law infringed without penalty loses its 
identity: it dwindles to a brutum fulmen. But that righteousness 
which is like the great mountains does not deal in makeshifts 
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or compromises. Nay! the righteousness of God’s mercy is its 
sublimest credential, its grandest authentication. The massive- 
ness of the fabric proclaims who is its Builder. 

That stupendous problem how the outraged Law might 
be vindicated, and the transgressor justified without sacrifice 
of rectitude could be solved only by Infinite Wisdom. It has 
been adjusted triumphantly once for all at the cross, “ a labour 
worthy of a God”, as Spurgeon happily styles it. But the 
finished work exhibits not a law set aside but fulfilled in every 
jot and tittle, not consigned to oblivion but superlatively honoured 
and ratified. Salvation is of grace, but legally secured. To 
displace this rule of righteousness from its unique station is an 
act of sacrilege. Its interdicts are needed both to keep anarchy 
at bay and to warn saints to walk circumspectly. This apparitor 
of the High Court of Justice above is not to be discharged from 
his post just because his rod of office makes us smart!? 


E. K. Simpson. 
Malvern, England. 


1A striking commen on the neglect of instruction in the Divine Code presents 
itself in the multiplied = hee of piller'ng and wanton damage that have grown of late 


into a -— scandal. At the annual meeting of its shareholders the Chairman of the 
L.N.E.R. Company deplored their prevalence on our railroads and added significantly 
that, until the normal standard of right and wrong was recovered, the evil could 
scarcely be abated. That standard of moral obligation, adjusted with perfect equity, 
faces us in the Ten Words of the Law of God. For lack of their salutary curb our 
generation threatens to run wild. Let the foregoing utterance of a prominent figure in 
the business world be laid to heart by our ethical mentors. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF THE END: » 


A FUNDAMENTAL tenet of the Old Testament prophets was that 
Jehovah was Lord of all. He created the universe and sustains 
it. He created men and controls their history. He has a 
purpose that both must subserve, an End to which all things 
move. That end men designated the Day of Jehovah. 

This “Day” is characteristic of the Old Testament 
eschatology and is the basis of its future development, both 
in Judaism and Christianity. Amos revealed it as a time when 
God would vindicate His moral character by executing judgment 
on evil doers, Israelite as well as Gentile. Isaiah spoke of it 
as the inauguration of a new and blessed era, when the purified 
remnant should be governed by the Anointed of God. Ezekiel 
speaks much of the terrors of the Day, when sinners will be 
overwhelmed by famines, pestilence, the sword of Jehovah, 
etc.; Israel is to be “resurrected” from her dispersion and 
enjoy the rule of another David. These ideas were developed 
by Daniel and the later apocalyptists, especially in the direction 
of universalising them. The doctrine of resurrection was more 
clearly explicated, the Judgment became universal, the Kingdom 
world-wide, though in it Israel had a foremost place; the scene 
of the eternal Kingdom of God was to be a new earth. The 
conflict of earthly powers was seen to be but the reflex of strife 
in the heavenly spheres. The woes preceding the End of the 
age were dwelt upon. So was preparation made for the New 
_ Testament revelation. 

In considering the various elements in the New Testament 
Eschatology, it must be borne in mind that we have no sys- 
tematic presentation of these doctrines, any more than we have 
in any other branch of Biblical Theology. But the data given 
in this realm appear to be so diverse as to make a synthesis well- 
nigh impossible. The attempt is not often made, for the Synoptic 
eschatology is regarded as at variance with the Johannine, that 
of the Apocalypse as irreconcilable with both, while in the case 
of Paul, R. H. Charles traces out four incompatible stages of 


1A read at the Graduates’ Theological Study Group, led Rev. A. M. 
Stibbs, M.A., Vice-Principal of Oak Hill College, Sealine g by 
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his thought. It is assumed in this article that, despite the 
differences of style and presentation, there is an underlying 
unity of doctrine in the New Testament writers, and that that 
unity is to be traced ultimately to Christ Himself. 

The subjects will be dealt with in a quasi-chronological 
order for the sake of convenience, though it is realised that the 
use of the term “ chronological ” can be misleading, as there’ is 
so much overlapping of events. They are as follows; (1) The 
Apostasy, Antichrist and the Great Distress, (2) the Parousia, 
(3) the Resurrection, (4) the Judgment, (5) the Eschatological 
Kingdom and the Renewed Creation. 


I, APOSTASY, ANTICHRIST AND THE GREAT DISTRESS 


The expectation of an apostasy preceding the Parousia 
runs throughout the New Testament. It appears to include 
two notions, that of defection from the faith already held, and 
a rebellion against the Faith on the part of those who may never 
have embraced it. Our Lord alluded to the former when He 
asked, “‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find (the) 
faith on the earth?” (Luke xviii. 8). The latter conception may 
reasonably be held to apply to our Lord’s comparison of the 
state of affairs at the End time with those of the ages of Noah 
and Lot (Luke xvii. 26f.). Apostasy in Judaism is apparently 
alluded to in the prediction of the rise of false messiahs who 
shall deceive many (Mark xiii. 6, 21-23). 

This diversity of spheres of apostasy in Christ’s teaching, 
viz., the Church, the World and Judaism, should be noted. 
It is the connecting link between the divergent presentations 
in Paul, John’s epistles, and Revelation, as to the rise of the 
apostasy and Antichrist. Paul, in 2 Thess. ii, tells of the appear- 
ance of the man of sin, who sits in the temple of God and by 
his lying wonders deceives the perishing; most commentators 
believe this impersonator to be a Jew supported by Jews. John, 
in his first epistle, sees the spirit of Antichrist at work in the 
Church in the persons of the Gnostic teachers, while Rev. xiii 
and xvii seem to point to a ruler of the Empire (of Rome?) 
as the culminating Antichrist, whose sphere of influence is 
particularly in the Empire, but is also universal. Instead’ of 
placing these conceptions in an unfavourable antithesis, may we 
not see in them a development of the teaching of our Lord, 
who expected to see the influence of Antichrist in each of these 
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spheres? The agreement of the descriptions given of Antichrist 
and his end is remarkable. As Satan’s counterfeit of God’s 
Messiah, (1) he has his parousia (Mark xiii. 6; 2 Thess. ii. 9; 
Rev. xvii. 8), (2) he does lying wonders (Mark xiii. 22; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9; Rev. xiii. 2f.), (3) he deceives the faithless (Mark xiii. 22; 
2 Thess. ii. 10; Rev. xiii. 4), (4) he claims worship (Mark xiii. 
14; 2. Thess ii. 4; Rev. xiii. 4f.), (5) he will be destroyed ([Luke 
Xvii. 26-30;] 2 Thess. ii. 3; Rev. xvii. 8, 11), (6) by the breath 
of Christ’s mouth (2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. xix. 15-21).1 

With the appearance of Antichrist and the spread of 
apostasy is connected the Great Distress. Much confusion would 
have been avoided if it had been borne in mind that this Distress 
is twofold, in two spheres and from two sources. The first 
type of distress is that experienced by, Christians at the hands 
of unbelieving Jews and Gentiles. This is taught by our Lord 
in Mark xiii. 9-13, by Peter in 1 Pet. iv. 12, and by John in 
Rev. vii. 14. Distress of some sort is always the lot of the 
Christian (cf. Rev. i. 9, “‘ your brother and partaker with you 
in the tribulation [64épc] and kingdom and patience which 
are in Jesus”), When evil and antipathy towards Christianity 
are rampant among the rulers of the world and their subjects, 
an intensified OAéyic is inevitable. But there is a second kind 
of Distress which is to come, not on Christians, but on their 
persecutors, and that from God Himself. These are mentioned 
briefly by Jesus in Mark xiii. 8, 19, and more fully by John 
in the woes of the Seven Seals, Trumpets, Thunders and Bowls 
of Revelation; the culmination is the catastrophe of Harmagedon. 
That Christians are exempt from these judgments is shown 
directly by the description of the judgments and their effects,? 
and indirectly by the vision of the woman who gave birth to 
the Man-child. The latter represents the Messianic com- 
munity and her child the Messiah. When the dragon fails to 
destroy her child he seeks to persecute her, but she is given 
wings to fly into the wilderness, where she is protected for three 
and a half years, i.e., the period of the domination of Antichrist 
(for which see Rev. xii. 6, 14; xiii. 5). This epoch of Distress 
is to be brought to an end by the appearance of Christ, who 
destroys Antichrist with his accomplices and followers. 

* The references in Paul and Revelation are from Charles, Critical History of the 

of a Future Life, p. 441. He does not connect them with those in the 


* Note the close parallels between the pla of the Bowls and the ee 
Exodus, the latter being for the ony. 
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An interesting question is raised by R. H. Charles, who 
considers that Paul held this teaching only in the earlier part 
of the Christian life, but abandoned it by the time he wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans. Here, it is claimed, he teaches that 
the precursor of the Parousia is not a general apostasy, but the 
conversion of the mass of mankind together with Israel. This 
conclusion is based on Rom. xi. 25, “‘ Blindness in part has 
happened unto Israel until the fullness of the Gentiles be come 
in”. It is a hazardous interpretation of one statement of any 
man which sets it in opposition, not only to his earlier doctrine, 
but to his later; for the Apostle gave clear teaching on the 
coming apostasy in both letters to Timothy. The conversion 
of “the full complement (xArjewua) of the nations” cannot 
imply the turning to God of every Gentile, since the earlier 
argument presupposes that the repentance of the Jews would 
result in their being used to convert many more Gentiles to the 
Faith (v. 12). The “ fullness ”’ is therefore to be made yet more 
full! But it is to be observed that the turning of the Jews is 
represented as the concomitant of the Parousia, not its precursor 
(v. 26). Even this might appear to contradict the general 
setting of the Revelation, but a consideration of such passages 
as, ‘‘ all the nations shall come and worship before thee ” (xv. 4), 
and “‘ he should not deceive the nations any more till the thousand 
years be completed ”’ (xx. 3), show that even John realised that 
the majority of earth’s inhabitants would enter the Messianic 
kingdom, despite the fact that the armies of the kings confederate 
with Antichrist would be destroyed at the Parousia. The two 
presentations, therefore, are complementary and serve to correct 
false inferences both as to the extent of the apostasy and its 
alleged falsity. 


Il, THE PAROUSIA | 


The days are past when it could seriously be suggested 
that our Lord did not assert His Return to earth at the con- 
summation of the age. The Gospels abound with utterances 
of His concerning this event. Without them we could not account 
for the universal expectation of the primitive Church that He 
would indeed come again in glory. 

A typical utterance is Mark viii. 38, “‘ Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 


generation, the Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him, 
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when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels ”’, 
and again in the Eschatological Discourse, Mark xiii. 26, 
“‘ Then shall they see the Son of Man coming in clouds with 
power and great glory”. John also preserves some sayings 


of Jesus concerning the Parousia, “If I go... I come again, 


and will receive you unto myself” (xiv. 3)!. With this compare 
xxi. 22, “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee? ’, and the references in 1 John, certainly by the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

For the apostolic teaching, we may cite as examples Acts 1, 
11, where the Coming is likened to the Ascension; 1 Thess. iv. 
13-18, which is based on reported words of Christ (é Adyw 
xvolov, v. 15) and resembles closely the quotations we have 
made from the Gospels; Heb. ix. 27+28, where the Parousia 
is as certain as the coming judgment; and Rev. i. 7, again in 
the spirit of our citations. 

Besides this definite eschatological coming at the End, 
several writers of the New Testament speak of intermediate 
comings of Christ, not to be confounded with the final Parousia. 
John, in the Revelation, shows this most clearly in ii. 5, where 
Jesus says, ‘‘ Remember, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, 
and repent, and do the first works; or else J come to thee and will 
remove thy candlestick out of its place”. Here Jesus “‘ comes 
again ”’ to a particular Church, that of Ephesus, at an unspeci- 
fied time. Probably a similar interpretation is to be given to the 
threat to the Church at Sardis, “If thou shalt not watch, I wil/ 
come as a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour I will come 
upon thee” (iii. 3). In the familiar words of iii. 20, “ I stand 
at the door and knock; if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, J will come in to him .. .”, the coming is to an individual 
believer. 

The juxtaposition of a present and “spiritual” coming 
with a final and outward coming in such a book as the Revela- 
tion, makes us inquire if such a phenomenon is seen elsewhere 
in the New Testament; we answer in the affirmative. Is not 
this the key to the difficult passages which refer to the Lord’s 
coming in John xiv—xvi? John xiv. 3 seems clearly to speak of 
the final Advent. Yet xiv. 18, “I will not leave you desolate, 

1 It is unnatural to apply these words to the coming of the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as 
His coming to the disciples can hardly be spoken of as His receiving them. Neither do 
they refer to death ; the N.T. nowhere speaks of Christ coming to fetch His saints at 
death ; they are translated into His presence. 
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I come unto you”, in a context which speaks of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, seems equally clearly to refer to the coming 
of the Paraclete at Pentecost. So also v. 28, “‘ Ye heard how I 
said, I go away and I come unto you”. In v. 23 a coming of 
the Father and Son is spoken of, “/¥e will come unto him.. .”. 
There is no need to try to make these passages fit into one 
category, aS expositors are wont to do; they refer to different 
comings and were so intended when uttered. 

This conception has bearing on the thorny question as to 
the time of the final Parousia. Our Lord expressly said that He 
did not know when it would be (Mark xiii. 32); yet He com- 
manded His disciples to be ready at all times, e.g., “‘ Let your 
loins be girded about and your lights burning, and ye your- 
selves like unto men that wait for their lord, when he will 
return from the wedding ” (Luke xii. 3¢f.).. It is natural that 
such teaching would engender a high expectation of our Lord’s 
return in the first and second generations. That such was the 
result is seen from the most casual perusal of the epistles: 
“ The night is far spent, the day is at hand’ (Rom. xiii. 11f.); 
“ The time is short” (1 Cor. vii. 29f.); ““ The end of all things 
is at hand” (1 Pet. iv. 7); “ It is the last hour ” (1 John ii. 18); 


“ Things which must shortly come to pass” (Rev. i. 1). This 
fervid awaiting of the consummation need occasion no surprise; 
it is part and parcel of the prophetic genius to overstep time 
and see only the end, as can be seen in almost all the prophets. 
But did our Lord expressly teach that His Parousia would be 
in the lifetime of His disciples? If there is only one coming of 
Christ to earth, the answer must unhesitatingly be “‘ Yes”. 


But our findings as to the various “comings” in John and 
Revelation make us pause. 

What are we to make of the reply of Jesus to the High 
Priest, when He was asked, “‘ Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed? ’’? His words were, “‘ I am; and ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven” (Mark xiii. 61-62). Luke’s version 
significantly omits the clause “and coming in the clouds of 
heaven ”’, giving the suggestion that Jesus meant the Jews would 
see His Kingdom “ coming ”’, i.e. advancing, in power. If 
Jesus could deliberately use the language of the Parousia to 
express the idea of communion with the disciples (as in John) 


and of executing judgment on a Church (as in Revelation), 


J 
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there is every reason, in such a context as this, for His using the 
popular terminology that went with the conception of the 
Parousia, to express His triumph over his persecutors. This 
contention is borne out by the interpretation given by all three 


Synoptic evangelists to Jesus’ words, ‘‘ There be some of them” 


that stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with power” (Mark ix. 1; 
Matthew says, “till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom ”’, xvi. 28). The prediction is fulfilled six days later, 
when Jesus is transfigured before the chosen three, in the midst 
of the eschatological figures of Moses and Elijah, with a sur- 
rounding cloud which envelops the disciples as well as Fesus 
and the glorified saints; a clearer picture of the coming of the 
Son of Man in His kingdom could not be given. What the 
Apostles experienced on that mountain top, they saw in another 
fashion on the day of Pentecost and in the subsequent spread 
of the Gospel. 

We shall not do violence to the words of our Lord if we 
similarly interpret Matt. x. 23, “ Ye shall not have gone over 
the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come”’. It is clear 
that it is not in its chronological context, for it is impossible that 
Jesus should have meant that His Coming would take place 
before the mission of the twelve had ended. The preceding 
verses are placed by Mark in the Eschatological Discourse, 
where this statement also presumably belongs. If so, it belongs 
to the same group of sayings as Mark xiii. 30, “‘ This generation 
shall not pass till all these things be done”’, which remark is 
of the prediction of the Fall of Jerusalem. Our Lord’s words 
on this matter are undoubtedly mixed up with His prediction 
concerning the final Parousia, probably from the very reason 
we are considering, viz., that at one time our Lord speaks of a 
coming which is a special manifestation of His activity among 
men, and at another is the final glorious revelation of His Person. 
Read in the light of this distinction, the difficulties of interpret- 
ing the Discourse largely disappear. 

The fact that Jesus should have given explicit instruction 
on the necessity of an indefinitely prolonged period between 
His departure and return, when the Kingdom grows unto its 
consummation, is yet another pointer in the direction of this 
line of interpretation. This is particularly brought out in some 
of His parables, the Silently Growing Seed, the Wheat and 
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e Darnel, the Pounds, etc. G. B. Stevens gives his own summing 
ie up of the matter when he writes, ‘ * Jesus anticipated a great 
is process of conquest, marked by special crises, and issuing in a 
re final victory when he should appear as the glorious Leader and 
mo King of mankind” (Theology of the N.T., p. 162). 
re 
Ill, THE RESURRECTION 
is Our look and the New Testament writers all teach a 
r; future resurrection. Jesus describes it as an “angelic” life 
st (Mark xii. 25), which is to take place “‘ at the last day”’, i.e. 
r- at the Parousia (“1 will raise him up at the last day”, John vi. 
us 54). Paul’s summing up in 1 Cor. xv. 52 is, “ The trumpet 
he shall sound and the dead shall be raised incorruptible’. It is 
he needless to multiply references. 
er Many contend that the subjects of the resurrection are 
ad Christians only, and that such is the teaching of Christ and 
Paul. Good deeds are rewarded at the “ Resurrection of she 
we just” (Luke xiv. 14). Our Lord’s argument for the fact of 
er the resurrection proceeds on the basis that God is the God of 
ar the living, hence those whom He raises are “‘ sons of God, being 
sons of the resurrection”, and are “‘ equal to the angels” 
ce (Luke xx. 36). In the Fourth Gospel, resurrection is the natural 
ng development of eternal life; ‘“‘ I am the resurrection and the 
Se, life; he that believeth in me, though he die, yet shall he live” 
gs (John xi. 25). Paul teaches that it is only those who are “ in 
on Christ’, i.e. in ethical and spiritual fellowship with Him, who 
is are to be raised, whereas those who are Adam ”’, i.e. in 
‘ds ethical and spiritual fellowship with him, die (1 Cor. xv. 22). 
on To attain that resurrection, one must strive and sacrifice all 
on (“ If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection from 
fa the dead”, Phil. iii. 11; cf. also Heb. xi. 35). 
ng This view can only be held if one uses the critical knife 
on. with great savagery. E.g., the second resurrection of Rev. xx. 
et- 11f, is too hopelessly Judaistic to merit serious consideration. 
The statement which Luke puts into the mouth of Paul in 
ion Acts xxiv. 15, “‘ There shall be a resurrection both of the just 
en and unjust’, could never have been uttered by Paul. The 
its pronouncement of Jesus in John v. 28f., “ all in the tombs shall 
his hear his voice and shall come forth . . . unto the resurrection of 
me life and . . . unto the resurrection of judgment ”, was inserted 
ind 


by a clumsy redactor, who did not understand Jesus’ doctrine of 
4 
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the spiritual resurrection; to this same editor is due the inser- 
tion of the words “‘ at the last day” in John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; 
xii. 48. When Luke, after saying, “ He is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living”, then proceeded foolishly to add, “‘ for 


all live unto Him”’, he revealed that he completely misunder- ° 


stood the passage! Surely this drastic dealing with our sources, 
however they be viewed, excites our suspicion of the validity of 
the interpretation which necessitates it. 

When our Lord contended with the Sadducees, it is true 
that He spoke primarily of the resurrection of the righteous; 
but it was in order to show “ that the dead are raised ” (Luke xx. 
37); Luke’s additional clause “ a// live unto Him ”’ is therefore 
likely to be original. Naturally the type of life to which the 
righteous and wicked should rise would be wholly different, 
so that the terms “ resurrection of life’’ and “ resurrection 
of judgment” are eminently suitable. As to Paul’s teaching 
in 1 Cor. xv, it is not agreed on by all that the above interpre- 
tation of “in Adam” and “in Christ” is correct. Some, e.g., 
hold that the resurrection of Christ in its universal effects is 
here in view, just as the fall of Adam has occasioned universal 
death (see Peake’s Com. in /oco), But even if this interpretation 
be adhered to, it ought to be remembered that Paul was giving 
teaching in relation to a special situation, just as he did in the 
Thessalonian epistles and as our Lord did in the encounter with 
the Sadducees. It can no more justifiably be held that in 1 Cor. xv 
we have an exhaustive statement by Paul as to the scope (and 
even the grounds) of the resurrection, than that our Lord 
exhausted His thought on the extent (and grounds) of the 
resurrection in His discussion with the Sadducees. The fact 
that both in the case of Jesus and Paul we have apparently 
conflicting teaching on the resurrection on other occasions, 
surely justifies this conclusion. Combining with this the testi- 
mony of the book of Revelation, we feel justified in postulating 
that the uniform teaching of the New Testament writers as to 
the resurrection is that it is universal. 

The time of the resurrection has proved another matter 
for contention. Paul’s words in 2 Cor. v. 1, “ If the earthly 
house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ”, 
are construed to mean that he has now come to believe in a 
resurrection for the righteous immediately upon death. Charles 
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insists on rendering édy .. . as “‘ when the earthly 
house . . . be dissolved”, and stresses the present éyouer to 
imply an immediate possession of the house after death. This 
seems arbitrary, especially in view of the ideas Paul has expressed 
such a short time before in the first letter to the Corinthians, 
and in view of his known anticipation of the Parousia as being 
“soon’”’. It is not to be wondered at that Paul, with the prospect 
in view of a body conformed to that of Christ’s glory at His 
Parousia, groaned in his earnest desire for that body. Never 
did he cease to look forward to it (Phil. iii. 20). It is therefore 
unnecessary to construe 2 Cor. v. 1f. in any other way than 
that which sees in it an expression of a longing for the resur- 
rection body which will be provided at the Day of Christ. 
An important element in the New Testament teaching on 
the resurrection is that which sees it as in some sense an achieved 
fact in the lives of Christians. Just as there is a spiritual ‘parousia 
to the individual who yields to Christ in faith, so there is 
experienced, with that parousia, a resurrection from spiritual 
death. The hour “ zow is”’ when the Son “ quickeneth whom 
he will”? (John v. 21, 25). Such a resurrection is a guarantee 
of the possession of eternal life in the Kingdom of God, and 
indeed the two terms “ resurrection”’ and “ eternal life” are 
all but synonymous in John. Hence, “ He that believeth hath 
eternal life’ (vi. 47), and this eternal life is the indestructible 
germ of the future resurrection life (‘‘I will raise him up at the 


ad last day ”’, vi. 40). The same teaching appears in Paul; “‘ Buried 
rd with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him through 
he faith in the working of God”’, Col. ii. 12. So also Eph. ii. 6, 
ct “He quickened us together with Christ . . . and made us sit 
ly with him in heavenly places”. The possession of this life by 
Is, the Spirit is, in Rom. viii. 11, stated to be the pledge of a 
ti- future resurrection by the same Spirit; “ If the Spirit of Him 
ng that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised 
to up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you”. 

er 

ily Iv. THE JUDGMENT 
of As in the case of the former concepts, Judgment has a 
" twofold nature, present and future. 


It is an event of the future, the event with which we par- 
ticularly associate the Second Advent. “‘ When the Son of Man 
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shall come in his glory and all the angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory; and before him shall be 
gathered all nations ” (Matt. xxv. 31f.). “ The day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to 
my Gospel ” (Rom. ii. 16). The Judge is variously represented 
as God Himself or as Christ; e.g. in Matt. x. 32-33 our Lord 
appears to have a subordinate position, “‘ Whosoever shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I confess also before my Father ”, 
yet the judgment scene of Matt. xxv sets forth Christ as sole 
judge. With this compare Rom. xiv. 10-12; ‘‘ We shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ” (v. 10), and “ Every- 
one of us shall give account of himself to God” (v. 12). The 
two conceptions are reconciled in the above citation of Rom. ii. 16 
—God judges by Jesus Christ. Note also John. v. 30, “I can 
of mine own self do nothing; as J hear J judge; and my judg- 
ment is just, because I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
the Father which hath sent me”’. 

Judgment is also a process now in action. “ He that 
believeth on him is not condemned; but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God . . . For everyone that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds be 
reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest” (John iii. 18-21). Clearly, the 
separation of the sheep and goats is already taking place. The 
final judgment is but the manifestation of what the individual 
has already brought to pass by his own choice, plus the sentence 
of God upon that choice. 

It is to be observed that in the foregoing passage, judgment 
is according to one’s attitude to Christ, that attitude being 
revealed by deeds. It is nevertheless somewhat surprising to 
discover that the principle of judgment is almost uniformly 
according to works. The standard in the judgment scene of 
Matt. xxv is kindness shown, or neglected, in regard to the 
brethren of Christ. In Rom. ii. 6f., Paul enlarges on the state- 
ment that God “ will render to every man according to his 
deeds”. Concerning the judgment described in Rev. xx it is 
said, “‘ The dead were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works” (v. 12). Then 
are faith and grace disregarded in that Day? My yévorto/ 
Our Lord left no doubt on that point when He said that the 
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Christian, in virtue of his living relationship with Himself, 
“shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death 
unto life”’ (John v. 24). Paul also held that though the un- 
fruitful Christian is to suffer loss at the great Day, he “‘ shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire’ (1 Cor. vi. 15). We are compelled to 
conclude, therefore, that the separation made in life between 
the believer and unbeliever so completely avails at the Judgment 
as to cause a twofold application of the principle; for the un- 
believer it reveals and measures condemnation already embraced 
(see Luke xii. 47-48, “‘ many and few stripes”) but for the 
believer it reveals and measures the “ recompence of reward”. 
There is the further consideration, adduced by Stevens following 
on Weiss, that “ the equivalence between the awards and deeds 
done is not to be regarded in the rigid judicial sense, but as 
the natural correspondence of harvest and seed-time”.t The 
Christian’s deeds are Spirit-inspired, naturally flowing from the 
Christian life, and as such receive their due reward. We shall 
therefore be as dependent on faith and grace before the Judg- 
ment seat of Christ as at any time in life, or after life. 


af The place Christ assigns to judgment in the purpose of 
- His incarnation sometimes causes difficulty. Jesus said, “I 
came not to judge the world, but to save the world” (John xii. 


47), and even, .“‘ I judge no man”’ (John viii. 15). Yet after 
the healing of the blind man, He stated “* For judgment I am 


the 
“he come into the world” (John ix. 39). The reconciliation of 
ual these apparently conflicting statements mainly lies in the emphasis 


Jesus puts on the prior purpose of His coming, viz. to save 
men. Since salvation depends on the attitude men adopt to 
Him in His redeeming work, their negative response determines 
their condemnation; hence the saving work of Christ necessitates 
as its corollary judgment. The Mediator must also be the 
Judge, but the former is the supreme office of Jesus. 


Vv. THE KINGDOM 


With the parousia (presence) of the King comes the King- 
dom. As the first parousia was in humility, so came the King- 
dom; as there is a mystic parousia unto the believer, so is the 
mystic Kingdom within; as there is to be a manifest parousia 
in “ power and great glory’, so will the Kingdom appear. 

Constantly the great Parousia and the perfected Kingdom 
1 Theology of N.T p. 480. 
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are linked in the New Testament. At the institution of the 


Supper, Jesus declared, “I will not drink . . . of the vine, until 
the Kingdom of God shall come”; Paul’s words are, “ until 
He come”. In the great judgment scene Jesus says, ‘‘ Come, 


ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you . 


from the foundation of the world” (Matt. xxv. 34). Paul 
charges Timothy “ by his appearing and his kingdom ”’ (2 Tim. 
iv. 1). John sees the future realised when, at the sounding 
of the seventh trumpet, he witnesses the worship of the elders, 
“We give Thee thanks, O Lord God . . . because Thou hast 
taken thy great power, and hast begun to reign (éBaotAevoac)” 
(Rev. xi. 17). 

The eternity of the Kingdom is everywhere presupposed. 
In the Gospels the Kingdom of God is frequently the parallel 
to eternal life, but viewed communally. Paul anticipates Christ 
reigning until every enemy is beneath His feet, and God is all 
in all (1 Cor. xv. 24f.). Peter explicitly mentions “ the eternal 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ” (2 Pet. i. 11). 
John hears in the song that “‘ He shall reign for ever and ever ” 
(Rev. xi. 15). In face of this, is there any room in the eschatology 
of the New Testament for a temporary eschatological kingdom 
on earth? Assuredly there is. Despite all the attempts to wrest 
the text of Rev. xx. 1-6 to prove the contrary, this passage 
cannot be fairly interpreted to mean anything other than the 
establishment of a kingdom on earth, after the Parousia and 
preceding the new heavens and new earth, with Christ and His 
chosen ones on the throne. Such is the all but unanimous verdict 
of modern commentators. Nevertheless, the antipathy expressed 
on all hands to this conception of John’s is extraordinary. Con- 
servative theologians, finding it difficult to reconcile with the 
eschatology of the rest of the New Testament, force an un- 
natural, and sometimes dishonest, meaning on it. Liberal 
authors, on the other hand, unanimously read a “ Millennium ” 
therein, and as unitedly reject it as Judaistic. Yet the idea is 
not so foreign to the genius of the New Testament as is so 
often alleged. 

When our Lord instituted the Supper, He had in mind 
not only the perpetuating the memory of His death, but also 
the bequest He had made to his disciples through His death, 
viz. the kingdom. Hence He said, “* I bequeath (or ‘ covenant ’) 
to you a kingdom, even as my Father covenanted to me, that 
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ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom; and ye shall 
sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Luke xxii. 
29-30). With similar import is the saying in Matt. xix. 28, 
“In the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel”’. This clearly refers to the time depicted 
in Matt. xxv. 31f. Its analogy with Rev. xx. 4—6 is patent and 
its meaning, on this basis, is apparent. Confusion ensues, and 
an unnatural meaning is placed on the words of Jesus, if they 
are referred to the Church’s life in heaven. In truth, the picture 
here given must be placed alongside that presented in Acts iii. 
19-21, where Peter pleads for repentance on the part of his 
fellow Israelites, ‘‘ that so there may come seasons of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord, and that He may send the 
Christ who hath been appointed for you, even Jesus, whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of restitution of all things, 
whereof God spake by the mouth of his holy prophets”. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that “ the restitution of all things ” 
refers to the fulfilment of the declarations of the Old Testament 
prophets regarding the Messianic kingdom (so Dalman, Worte 
jesu, I. 145-6). Further, Charles maintains, “ The phrase 
‘seasons of refreshing’ is hardly intelligible of any but an 
earthly Messianic kingdom” (Eschatology, p. 433). In other 
words, the zaduwyeveoia of Matt. xix. 28 = the dmoxatdotac of 
Acts iii. 21. If John is alone in stating explicitly the limita- 
tion of this phase of the eternal kingdom, he surely has not 
interpreted amiss. But we cannot be sure that he is alone. 
1 Cor. xv. 24-28 is a well-scarred battle ground, but none can 
deny the consistency of the description here given with that in 
Rev. xx on the chiliastic interpretation; the order of the resurrec- 
tions is: first Christ, then Christians at His coming, then the 
last company at the delivering up of the (millennial) kingdom, 
after the subjugation of all enemies (cf. Rev. xx. 7f., the last 
rebellion of history against God). 

Scepticism is expressed by some when it is learned that 
2 Esdras had a Messianic kingdom of 400 years, while quite 
possibly our author drew his number of 1000 from the Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch. 2 Esdras need not worry us, since its 
apocalyptic section was not written until about a.p. 100, but 
2 Enoch may well take our attention. In chapters xxxii—xxxili 
of the latter, the writer reveals that history extends over 7000 
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years; the beginning of the eighth thousand will usher in the 
eternal ages. These figures are based on the six days of creation 
and the sabbath. Since one day is with the Lord as one thousand 
years, history will repeat its initiation by continuing six thousand 
years, after which the judgment will take place and a further — 
thousand years of sabbath blessing for earth ensue. Then 
time will cease and eternity commence. The matter is not so 
clearly stated as this, but is plainly to be inferred from 
the writer; such, indeed, is the interpretation of Irenaeus, 
who writes, doac ... éyéveto 6 xdopos, tooadraic 
yhovtdo. ovvtedsitat.! Do we then imply that our Christian 
apocalyptist held these views? Such an inference is not at all 
necessary. We know that John maintained polemical interests 
in his book against both the heathen cults and the Jews 
(cf. the “‘ synagogue of Satan”’, ii. 9). One of the implica- 
tions of his symbolism here, therefore, is, that though in truth 
this glorious kingdom would come, its arrival would not be 
as the Jews envisaged it, nor would its establishment be for 
the political ends they fondly held. It would come through 
the Christians’ Messiah, whom they had rejected, and primarily 
for the glory of the new Israel of God. Even more important, 
however, is the use of the “ thousand years ”’, not for the sake 
of showing the duration of the kingdom, so much as what it 
is to be—the sabbath rest of God for mankind, a rest at present 
only entered upon by an elect company, but destined for the 
whole world. If this be a correct interpretation, are not both 
the conception and the logic it implies strikingly similar to the 
argument of the auctor ad Hebraeos in ch. iv? Still more closely 
connected is 2 Thess. i. 7, “It is a righteous thing with God 
to recompense affliction to them that afflict you, and to you 
that are afflicted rest with us, at the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus from heaven ’’; Charles specifically links this notion with 
the “seasons of refreshing” of Acts iii. 19f. Then we ask, 
what is the dveowc of Paul but the xaigol dvayttewcs of Peter 
and the zatwyeveola of Jesus and the étn of John? 
There appears to be one fatal objection to the consistency of 
the New Testament teaching on the Kingdom. John, in the 
Revelation, locates the last Judgment at the close of the Inter- 
mediate Kingdom, whereas it would seem that the apostles and 
our Lord make the Judgment coincide with the Parousia. On ° 


1 Contra Haer. 5.28.3. Cited by Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Vol. 2, p. 451+ 


John interpreted them both in the same way; his version, using 
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this ground Charles contends that there can be no Millennium 
in the apostolic writers nor in the Gospels. This ignores one 
vital point, however, viz. that there is only ome presentation of 
the eschatological process that has any claim to completeness, 
ie. the Revelation of Jesus to John—and shat presentation 
makes it specific! It is worthy of notice, however, that even 
the Revelation does not disclose it till almost the end of the 
book, despite its many proleptic descriptions of the Parousia. 
Who, indeed, would have dared to read the millennium, if we 
did not possess ch. xx, in Rev. xi. 17-18? “ We give thee 
thanks, O Lord God, the Almighty, which art and which wast; 
because Thou hast taken thy great power and didst reign. 
And the nations were wroth, and thy wrath came, and the time 
of the dead to be judged, and the time to give their reward to 
thy servants the prophets . . . and to destroy them that destroy 
the earth’. Here apparently, the Coming, the Kingdom, and 
the Judgment are all coincident; yet we know that we have 
to read into éBaotAevoag the whole “ thousand years”. The 
same phenomenon is seen in xxii. 12, “‘ Behold I come quickly; 
and my reward is with me #0 render to every man according to 
his works”. In this sentence the whole series of events is sur- 
veyed and summed up. Then it appears that unless John has 
specific need to speak of the Intermediate Kingdom, he uses 
the same phraseology for the Second Coming and Judgment 
as the other New Testament authors. The inference to be 
drawn as to what may have been in the minds of the latter is 
clear. We must, nevertheless, be clear that John, in the Apoca- 
lypse, does speak of a judgment attendant on the Parousia, but 
it is a judgment on the generation of the End. In xiv. 7, an 
angel cries, “‘ Fear God and give Him glory, for the hour of 
His judgment is come”. That judgment is portrayed (from 
v. 14 on) under the figures of the harvest of wheat (= the 
people of God) and the gathering of grapes (= the unrepentant). 
This picture is undoubtedly drawn from our Lord’s parable of 
the Tares (Matt. xiii. 24f.), in the interpretation of which Jesus 
speaks of His Parousia, Judgment and establishment of his 
eschatological kingdom (Matt. xiii. 40-43). That occasion, 
says John, is the commencement of the Millennium. In view 
of the parallel ideas expressed in the Parable of the Tares and 
the Judgment scene of Matt. xxv, there can be no doubt that 
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different figures, is given in Rev. vi. 17 (‘‘ The great day of 
Their Wrath is come; and who is able to stand?”’), and Rev. 
xix. 11-201 

Just as John distinguishes two judgments, so he differen- 
tiates between the two resurrections. At the Parousia only . 
the saints are raised (designated as the martyrs and the resisters 
of “the beast”, since the resistance had already commenced 
and the last hour had conceivably struck—the intervening 
generations not being thought of). The unrighteous dead are 
raised for judgment at the close of the millennial kingdom 
(Rev. xx. 4-6, 12-13). Here again, this accords with hints 
given in the Gospels and Epistles; cf. the rewarding at ‘‘ the 
resurrection of she just” (Luke xiv. 14), the “ detter resurrec- 
tion’ for which men died (Heb. xi. 35) and the égardotacuy 
#) é« vexodv for which Paul strove (Phil. iii. 11). 

Speculation as to the nature of the millennial kingdom is 
unprofitable. We have a hint in the Transfiguration scene as 
to its commencement, and another in Gen. iii as to the con- 
ditions of life on earth without evil. The latter passage perhaps 
provides a clue as to why this period closes in a rebellion of 
man; its occasion and quenching are described in the language 
of Ezek. xxxviii and xxxix. Thus arrives the second resurrection 
and the last judgment, the consignment of the wicked to Gehenna, 
and the passing of the righteous into the new heavens and new 
earth (Rev. xxi. 1f.: cf. Matt. v. 18; Mark xiii. 31; Rom. viii. 
20-22; 2 Pet. iii. 4-13). At last the ideal Kingdom of God 
reaches its final stage and perfect realisation. The nations are 
one, and one with God; Christ and God are “ all in all”, sharing 
a “reign in life” with a race of kings and priests. With this 
great purpose in view, the last cry of the dying Saviour, 
teréAeotat, gains a new and deeper meaning; it shall “shortly” 
receive its perfect fulfilment. 


Ilford, Essex. 


1 It may be remarked that this choice of symbols which are organically unconnected 
yet expressive of the same idea, viz. harvest, separation of sheep and goats, deliverance 
and destruction in battle, should make us realise how t care we need to exercise in 
the gathering of their essential truth. It should also silence that type of objector who, 
€-2- — out that the scene in Matt. xxv. 31f. is taken from 1 Enoch Ixii; the symbolism 
is indeed derived from the apocalyptist, but the teaching is Christ’s. In this case it is the 

inciple of judgment that is illustrated. Though we need not go so far as Burkitt, when 

says (Yewish and Christian Apecalypees, . 25) that in Matt. xxv. 31f. Jesus is simply 
relating a well-known story but with a difference, we can see what he means. The same 

I inciple —_ to the whole eschatological teaching of the New Testament, 
which, though it times uses external forms, nevertheless conveys the revelation of 
the Holy Spirit. 


G. R. Beastey-Murray. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION 


Tue development and diffusion of modern civilisation must 
ever remain as one of the wonders of universal history, com- 
parable to the conquests of Alexander the Great, or the Reforma- 
tion. That is a large claim to make and yet there seem to be 
good reasons for adhering to it. We are so close to this trend 
of human affairs, and so accustomed to it that we hardly appre- 
ciate how momentous it is. To take one illustration, Macaulay 
was right when he argued that transport is the mainspring of 
material progress. When men and things can be moved easily 
and quickly and cheaply from place to place and from land 
to land the standard of living inevitably rises. In illustration it 
may be remarked that the rise and fall in the price of sulphuric 
acid serves as a barometer of trade, the reason being that it is 
required in the manufacture of so many and varied commod- 
ities. In the same fashion, the standard of civilisation may be 
measured with considerable accuracy by the ease and efficiency 
of transport. Thus the motor has produced some remarkable 
changes in the lives of those dwelling in rural areas, not only 
in Great Britain, but in India, and China, and South America. 
When the improvements in transport are considered, it will be 
seen at once that the headway made by civilisation is amazing, 
if considered over a century, or even a decade. The end is not 
yet by any manner of means unless some wholly unusual and 
unexpected interference with the course of human life should 
take place. On the contrary, the increasing pace of modern 
material progress makes any attempt to prophesy to look 
exceedingly foolish. 

Christianity must find its place under these conditions. Its 
chiefest glory is that it claims to permeate and control every 
aspect of man’s life, not only from an individual standpoint, 
but from the national and international as well. But when we 
turn to survey the actual facts of the case, a somewhat perplexing 
spectacle greets our eyes. Dividing the human race into two 
great sections according as they give allegiance of any kind, 
no matter how nominal and superficial, to the name of Christ, 
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and those who overtly repudiate His claims to be very God of 
very God, we find that the so-called Christian world is not 
distinguished by its piety, even of the most formal type. If 
church-going be any adequate criterion, it may be called to 
mind that, as far as Great Britain is concerned, the percentage . 
of the population which regularly attends a place of worship is 
said not to exceed one-tenth. Conditions in the United States 
of America and the Dominions may be rather better but, even 
there, symptoms are growingly manifest which prove that 
Christianity may be said to be doing little more than holding 
its ground at present. As for the situation in Europe, it surely 
speaks for itself. These are great and mighty nations which 
seem for a season to have resiled from any connection with 
Christianity. Atheism and agnosticism seem to be in the ascen- 
dant where they do not find themselves overshadowed by the 
crudest racialism which seeks to supplant the place which 
belongs to Christ and to Him alone by the deification of 
nationalism. 

As for the heathen world, it is remarkable that, while 
Christian civilisation spreads like a prairie fire, Christianity 
itself is not welcomed on any large scale. Here is an eloquent 
example. While the aggregate number of Christians in India 
is very gratifying, it represents but a tiny percentage of the 
population. Indeed it is doubtful if the proportion of Christians 
is as large, relative to the speed and scale with which the popu- 
lation increases, as it was at the beginning of the present century. 
If the Christian faith had made headway as rapidly as the 
material conveniences which have followed in the train of the 
gospel, all things in that mighty sub-continent would bid fair 
to become new. In appearance a different story may require 
to be told regarding other parts of the non-Christian world, but 
substantially the conditions are very much alike. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that the spread of Christian civilisation 
is not in appearance aiding in the advance of Christianity but 
rather retarding it. Old beliefs and customs and restraints are 
being dissolved and destroyed by the impact of modern civilisa- 
tion, especially in Africa, and it is stated that the result is a 
growing aversion to the acceptance of the Christian faith, or an 
increasing difficulty in so doing. It is always easier to induce 
a man who believes in a divinity of some description to become 
a Christian than one who says in his heart that there is no 
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God. The rapid diffusion of Christian civilisation cannot be 
described for the present as the preparation of a highway in 
the desert for the one, true God, as far either as the Christian 
or pagan areas of the globe are concerned. 

Critics of Christianity have not been slow to suggest that 
it is doomed to disappear on that account. They would have 
us believe that religion of any kind is the opiate of the poor, 
and that with the advance of comfort and convenience amongst 
all classes religion’s function as a form of escapism will become 
superfluous. There is a certain amount of truth in these con- 
tentions, as the words of our Lord remind us: “ Verily I say 
unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God” (Matt. xix. 23-24). The inference 
from these words is as plain as a pikestaff. The increase of 
material wealth is not conducive to faith. Our Lord does not 
say for a moment that the two are incompatible. On the con- 
trary, His ideal was that material riclfts should go hand in 
hand with spiritual riches. Men should be rich in righteousness 
because they have purchased of Him gold tried in the fire. 
But His warning is clear and plain that increasing ease and 
comfort, the results of increasing goods, make it harder for 
men to seek rest for their souls in Himself. To go the length, 
however, of declaring that Christianity will be extinguished has 
no warrant whatever, either in revelation, reason, or experience, 
as this paper will help to show. Before passing to substantiate 
that claim, it may be worth while to pause and remember that 
Christianity is now being tested by prosperity. It has often been 
subjected to adversity, and it has emerged again and again 
more than conqueror through the grace and power of its Divine 
Founder. But now it is being exposed to the perils not of storm 
but of sunshine, in days when men do not attack the Christian 
faith as an evil thing but explain it away, The true believer 
does not tremble for the ark of God. He knows full well that, 
while it may rock, and reel, it cannot fall to the ground. But 
there is no faith so sure and strong that it can dispense with 
further reinforcement. 

Thus it is both reassuring and reviving to ee that 
the Gospel was first preached in an age, and in a part of the 
_ world, where a very remarkable degree of culture and civilisation 
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obtained. It was originally proclaimed within the far-flung 
frontiers of the Roman Empire, and in parts where the law 
and order, and amenities which never fail to spring out of them, 
had taken fairly deep root. Ephesus and Antioch which are 
mentioned so frequently i in the New Testament were the second 
and third cities respectively of the Roman Empire; and we 
need not go beyond the information which may be obtained 
from the Acts of the Apostles with regard to them to form a 
general but correct notion of the standard of life which charac- 
terised them. Thus the large number of silversmiths in Ephesus 
seems to point to considerable wealth, while the statement that 
Paul lectured daily in the building, called the school of Tyrannus, 
surely proves that religious disputation of the kind in which 
the great Apostle might be expected te engage was exceedingly 
popular. 
“Paul seems to have worked at his trade from sunrise till eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. At the latter hour business i in the Asiatic cities seems to have 
ceased, and thus the building known as ‘ the school of Tyrannus’ (Acts xix. 9) 
would be at liberty. ‘ Here the Apostle ’, as one New Testament MS. informs 
us, ‘ was in the habit of lecturing and discussing until four o’clock in the after- 
noon’” (G. Currie Martin, Ephesians, p. 15). 
The contents of the sublime epistle which Paul addressed to 
the Christian community of that metropolis would in itself 
furnish ample evidence in support of my contention that the 
ancient world in which Christ was first preached as the Saviour 
of the human race was very far indeed from being in a backward 
or barbarous condition, judged by the standards appropriate 
for a period separated by two thousand years from the present 
hour. 

Civilisation then offered no obstacle to the spread of the 
Gospel. It is true that modern civilisation is of a very different 
kind, and yet, in essence, it may not be found to differ very 
much from that of the classical world. It is but a means to an 
end which is the more perfect adjustment of man’s body and 
mind to its environment. That was done in one way by the 
culture and civilisation of the first century, and it is attempted 
in a different way in the twentieth. But although the paths 
are so different, the goal is the same. Whether our present-day 
civilisation makes us much happier than did that of the apostolic 
age the men of that day is a hard question to answer. I am, 
of course, taking no account of all the abuses and excrescences 
like slavery which defiled and disfigured the civilisation which 
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the New Testament writers knew so well, but only of the main 
lines on which it was organised. I am thus endeavouring to lead to 
the conclusion that the diffusion of civilisation is not necessarily 
inimical to the preaching and propagation of Christianity. 

Indeed, a good case might be made out for the argument 
that the extension of our Lord’s authority over the hearts and 
consciences of men is facilitated by culture and civilisation. 
That was true of New Testament times. It would have been 
an impossibility for the Gospel to have triumphed as it did a 
century before it was first proclaimed. The time was not ripe. 
Another hundred years was required that a generation able to 
understand and appreciate the New Testament Epistles should 
arise. Before that day the strong meat of the Gospel would 
have been as useless as if it were offered to babes in place of 
milk. There could have been no New Testament, humanly 
speaking, unless conditions and circumstances had come into 
being which made its composition in the power and demonstra- 
tion of the Holy Ghost a great possibility. 

The same thing happened at the Reformation. It 
chronised with the Renaissance in Europe, if the latter did not 
actually precede it in point of time, and it owed a tremendous 
debt to it. Thus Erasmus was profoundly affected by the 
Revival of Learning as the Renaissance is also called. Of him 
it has been facetiously said that he laid the egg which Luther 
hatched. The case of Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish martyr 
of the Reformation, was doubtless typical of many. He studied 
in the University of Paris where Erasmus had also worked. 
“Tt was through Erasmus that Hamilton made his approach 
to Luther, and it was by the spirit of the Renascence that 
he was prepared for the doctrines of the Reformation” (J. A. 
Duke, History of the Church of Scotland, p. 140). It would be a 
mistake to say that there would be no Reformation without the 
Renaissance; but it would be equally a mistake to say that the 
Reformation could have altered the course of the world’s history 
without the parallel movement. 

Something similar may be said of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The Industrial Revolution undoubtedly 
did a great deal to benefit the masses from a material point of 
view. It was soon followed by a wave of great prosperity for 
our nation, and yet it was during these decades that the emer- 
gence of several remarkable figures in the religious life of our 
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land took place. These were the days of Spurgeon, and William 
Booth, and Hudson Taylor, and Moody and Sankey, to mention 
only those who made such a deep impression on evangelical 
piety. These observations may require a good deal of modifica- 


tion before they can truly be said to reflect all the facts of the- 


case but in the main they are true, and they may be cited in 
support of the proposition that the Gospel can have free course 
and be glorified in times of prosperity and material progress 
as well as in those when men are driven back upon God by the 
exceeding greatness of their need. 

It would, of course, be folly to contend that civilisation 
can always be regarded as a praeparatio evangelica although 
that does happen from time to time. As we read the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, we find again and again passages 
in which the growing luxury of the days, in which their writers 
ministered, is denounced as creating a false sense of security 
and independence of God. 

“ Ye that put far away the evil day, and cause the seat of violence to come 
near: that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon their couches; 
and eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the midst of the stall; 
that sing idle songs to the sound of the viol; that devise for themselves instruments 
of music like David; that drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the 
chief ointments; but they are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph ” (Amos 
vi. 3-6, R.V.). 

In the same strain one recalls the famous words of Bishop 
Butler in the Advertisement, prefixed to the first edition of his 


Analogy (1736). 

“It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is, now at 
length, discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the 
present age, this were an agreed point among all people of discernment; and 
nothing remained, but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, 
as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world.” 

Laodicean Christianity was characterised in Revelation as rich 
and increased with goods and needing nothing. Civilisation 
cannot be said to be everywhere and always a schoolmaster to 
bring men to Christ. But there are undoubtedly times and 
seasons when it creates conditions in which the Word of God 
can go from strength to strength. 

But there is another side to the picture. The civilisation 

with which we are familiar is the creation of Christianity, and, 
if the claim can be made without offence or arrogance, of Pro- 
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testant Christianity. All the great religions of the world may 
have been said to have produced a certain type of civilisation. 
China owes a great debt to Confucius in all kinds of ways. 
Islam brings in its train a certain framework of civilisation. 
Ancient Egypt and India have left extensive and eloquent relics 
of their civilisations, and the same is true of Rome and Greece, 
Assyria and Babylon. But these are surely unworthy to be 
compared with the beneficial changes which Christianity has 
made. Comparisons may not be very easy if they are going to 
be fair and just but a common denominator may be found in 
medical science. The human body has not altered appreciably 
for countless centuries, and its ailments do not vary very much. 
Toothacke is probably as old as the race. But the treatment of 
these ills to which the flesh is heir has been changed out of all 
recognition as the result of research undertaken by men whose 
minds have been lightened consciously or unconsciously by 
wisdom from above. What is true of therapeutics applies with 
equal force to other departments of human life. They owe an 
unspeakable debt to the beneficial changes wrought as the 
result of the entrance of God’s Word which giveth light. Human 
life has simply been revolutionised by Christ, as the contrast 
which still prevails between lands untouched by Christian 
influences, and those where the gospel is preached and honoured, 
proves. Wisdom is ever justified of her children. 

That has an important bearing on our subject. We read 
in Hebrews iii. 3 that he that built the house hath more honour 
than the house. When these words are applied to Sir Christopher 
Wren and St. Paul’s Cathedral, their full significance will shine 
forth. Christ then may be said to be the wise master-builder 
Who has erected the marvellous house of civilisation in which 
we live and move and have our being, and He is, on that score, 
all the more worthy to receive honour and dominion and power 
and glory. But the fact also reminds us that He is not mastered 
by what He has made. He cannot be destroyed by the work 
of His hands like man with lethal weapons. He is ever greater 
than anything He has made. There is a stanza from the Scottish 
metrical version of Psalm xciii (verses 3-4) which states that 
truth in very effective fashion. 1 


The floods, O Lord, have lifted up, 
they lifted up their voice; 

The floods have lifted up their waves, 

and made a mighty noise. 
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But yet the Lord that is on high, 
is more of might by far 

Than noise of many waters is, 
or great sea-billows are. 


That being the case, Christianity can never be destroyed by. 


civilisation, since the latter owes its origin to the Gospel of free 
grace and undying love, and not only its origin but its life and 
force. Atheists who “wear the white flower of a blameless 
life’ have been aptly compared to flowers cut from the stem, 
and placed in a glass. They endure for a little while but they 
soon fade since they are severed from the source of life, and 
that is equally true of civilisations. Time is required before 
these things can be clearly seen, and the factors at work are 
so many and so varied that it would be no easy task to convince 
a sceptic that the taproot of all the trouble is religious in character. 
But even he would surely concede that religion is a powerful 
factor in the moulding of civilisation if he is not prepared to 
admit that it is the basic one. 

Proof of these propositions may be sought in the way in 
which Christianity has purged and purified the civilisation of 
which it is the progenitor. It is only necessary to refer to the 
abolition of the slave trade as an instance. For very many 
years it was condoned by the Christian conscience of England 
and America, but truth prevails in the end. Men can do 
nothing against it but for it, and the genius of the Gospel proved 
too strong at the last. It was given that men might know the 
truth of God, and that the truth might make them free. That 
could not be gainsaid for ever. Thus Christianity is always the 
critic and censor of its civilisation. The civilisation is not the 
context of Christianity. Christianity is the context of the civilisa- 
tion. It was, and is, and will be to the end. 

The real source of the difficulty lies in the fact that material 
civilisation outruns moral and spiritual advance in the most 
disconcerting fashion. The wars of the present century, so far 
as it has gone, are an illuminating commentary on that observa- 
tion. The resources of civilisation are taxed to the uttermost 


for the destruction of human beings. The taming of men’s 


passions has not kept pace with the speed with which they 
have got command of earth, and sea, and sky, to a sufficient 
degree to enable it to do wonders. The influence of the Gospel 
is less manifest in the moral and spiritual spheres than it is 
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in the realms of the intellect, and of material things. I am 
not now thinking of the evangelisation of mankind but only of 
the sobering and restraining effects which radiate from the 
gospel. The Divine kingdom of which the New Testament has 
so much to tell us will never be inaugurated until the King 
Himself comes back to earth. But, for our present purpose, 
it is well to note that the effects of Christianity are most manifest 
in the secular realm, less so in the moral, and least in the spiritual, 
the explanation lying in the degree of difficulty encountered. 
Civilisation outstrips evangelisation by such a margin that 
temporary confusion is created. But that need not dismay us 
unduly in view of Paul’s profound words: ‘‘ Howbeit that is 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that 
which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy; the 
second man is of heaven”’ (1 Cor. xv. 46-47). 

There is one unanswerable argument in favour of the con- 
tention which inspires this paper that Christianity has nothing 
to fear from the spread of the civilisation which is one of its 
by-products. “‘ It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God” 
(Matt. iv. 4). Thus the natural and the material have their 
rightful place, but it is not the first place. They belong to God. 
The human race simply cannot get away from that. God has 
made and redeemed man for Himself, and man’s soul can know 
no rest until it rests in Christ. It may take some generations 
a tremendous amount of time to make that discovery, if indeed 
they ever succeed in doing so, but they cannot desist from 
searching. Man’s relation to natural law provides an admirable 
parallel. Until the ways of Nature were understood as well as 
they are to-day, man was all his life in bondage to fear. Only 
with fuller knowledge, and corresponding obedience, has he 
come to live in harmony with the forces of Nature. He knew 
no peace or prosperity until he had done so. If that be true 
of the Creation, how much more must it be true of the Creator 
who is God blessed for ever. 

H. S. Curr. 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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JESUS CHRIST THE SAME YESTERDAY, AND 
TO-DAY, AND FOREVER 


(Heb. xiii. 8)! 


Tue nature of the unchanging Christ is revealed in the Christian 
Scriptures. From this holy deposit of truth the ancient Church 
through four centuries of careful work formulated her God- 
given faith, The First C&cumenical Council declared that 
Christ is eternal God, the Second that He is also complete 
man, the Third that He is one person, the Fourth that this 
One Person is in two natures, the Fifth that the Person is 
Divine and that the human nature became personal in union 
with the Eternal Word, the Sixth that in Christ there are two 
wills or willings, the human following the Divine. In this long 
process one group magnified one set of facts, another a different 
emphasis until each aspect had found its true niche and the 
whole picture was set so simply that even childhood can appre- 
hend it. Christ, “ being the eternal Son of God, became man, 
and so was and continueth to be, God and man, in two distinct 
natures and one person, forever’’. “‘ Christ, the Son of God, 
became man by taking to Himself a true body and a reasonable 
soul, being conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, and born of her, yet without sin.” 


I 


In distinction from the Church’s doctrine many circles of 
theological thought have been dominated by a “ liberalism” 
which denies Christ’s Virgin Birth and presents Him as merely 
a human, temporal person. W. P. Paterson points out that 
for the Ritschlians Christ is not the God-man, but only a godlike 
man. Some speak of exchanging the divine-human Christ for 
a human-divine Jesus, a contrast which means changing from 
an eternal to a temporal person. Often these men seek to bring 
God into the life of this human person as far as their premises 
permit. They say that God was as personally present in the 
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life of this temporal person as He could be in the life of any 
man of Galilee in the period of the Roman Empire. While 
this reference to “ personally present” looks in the Nestorian 
direction, it can scarcely be designated a repristination of Nes- 
torianism. It does not reach beyond an adoptionist Christology, 
and generally speaking is what we call a humanitarian Christ- 
ology, but what the more exact Greeks called a psilanthropist 
(mere man) doctrine. 

Signs are not lacking, however, that orthodox Christology 
is shining out from behind this “liberal” eclipse and once 
again demonstrating its survival value. The recently organised 
World Council of Churches certified its Christian Faith by 
inviting to membership only those bodies which confess Christ 
as God and Saviour. The newest theology describes itself as 
“the theology of the Word” and consequently accepts the 
Word made flesh according to the orthodox Christology as the 
rule of faith, the touchstone by which to test every doctrine. 
The eternal Son who is of the same self-existent essence as the 
Father became man for us men and for our salvation. The 
Incarnation is a human episode in the life of a Divine Person. 
In His Divine power Christ was swinging Orion and the Pleiades 
while in His human weakness He hung upon a mother’s breast 
and later upon a cruel cross, 


II 


Last summer, one of our graduates was faced with another 
ptoblem. Starting with the Deity of Christ and the text God 
cannot be tempted of evil, one of his elders insisted that Christ 
was not really tempted. But Christ was truly man as well as 
very God. Accordingly, the Gospels and Hebrews represent 
Him as tempted like as we are yet without sin. How was it 
possible for Him to be tempted? To begin with, we accept the 
fact whether or not we can offer the explanation. The last of 
the Princeton Hodges suggested that it was metaphysically 
possible for Him to have sinned in His human nature, but by 
virtue of the Virgin Birth, the godly rearing, the union of the 
Divine with the human, and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
in the human nature it was morally impossible for Him to have 
sinned. The Sixth CEcumenical Council said that in Him 
there were two wills or willings, a human and a Divine, the 
human so following the Divine that He did always those things 
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that pleased the Father. In our temptations we have a Saviour 
who can sympathise with us, for like us He was tempted, and 
One who is mighty to save, for He is the Lord of Hosts. He 
is able to save unto the uttermost all those who come unto 
God by Him seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. 
III 

Another man starts with our Lord’s Divine knowledge. No 
one knows completely the Father save the Son, and as He 
knew the Father and as the Father knew Him, so He knew 
His sheep. He knew all men and needed not that any should 
testify of man; for He Himself knew what was in man. Peter 
well said unto Him, “ Lord, Thou knowest all things”. If 
one infers from this, however, that there was no growth in or 
limitation of the knowledge of His human nature, he finds 
himself confronted with other texts which assert that He in- 
creased in wisdom, that He learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered, and that He knew not the day or the hour 
of His Coming in Glory. 

According to the analogy of the Church’s decision at the 
Sixth CEcumenical Council, we may put together these two 
sets of texts by saying that there were in our Lord two con- 
sciousnesses, the Divine and the human, the human following 
the Divine. Because the human did follow the Divine we are 
delivered from a sea of uncertainty with no bottom for the 
anchor of truth to grip, no rest upon which the fulcrum of life 
may stand. 

In God’s wisdom, however, He has not left this important 
truth to be decided either by analogy or by inference. When 
Jesus asked the Twelve if they would also leave Him, Peter 
replied, “‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life”. When the disciples questioned our Lord’s 
teaching concerning His death, He said, ‘ Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, the Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him, 
when He cometh in the glory of His Father with the holy 
angels”. Immediately following this solemn statement in the 
Synoptic record is the Transfiguration on the holy mount when 
our Saviour received from the Father honour and glory and a 
Voice came out of the cloud saying: “‘ This is My beloved Son, 
hear ye Him.” This is God’s own Amen to the Saviour’s 
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mighty words and His reinforcement to the Great Commission 
that we are to teach all things whatsoever He commanded us. 

Christ kept assuring the disciples that He had been 
“ sanctified ” and “ sealed’’ and “ sent”’ into the world to do 
the works of the Father and to speak the words of the Father.? 
Whatsoever He spake and whatsoever He did, it was “as the 
Father had given Him commandment ” (John xiv. 31; xii. 48-50; 
cf. xvii. 4, 8; xii. 49-50; vii. 16-17). “‘I spake not from 
myself; but the Father that sent me, He hath given me a com- 
mandment, what I should say and what I should speak .. . 
the things therefore which I speak, even as the Father hath 
said unto me, so I speak.”’ ‘‘ The words which Thou gavest me, 
I have given them.” “‘ My teaching is not mine, but His that 
sent me. If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak from 
myself.” 

In the limitations of His human knowledge He walked 
among us by faith in God as we must walk; but in His teaching 
He spake from the Father and thus gave us a foundation of 
rock on which we may, nay on which we must, build if the 
structures of our lives are to stand the storms that beat against 


them. “ If ye abide in Me and My Words abide in you, ask 
what ye will and it shall be done unto you.” 


IV 


Ever and anon the different dispensations in the unfolding 
of the one covenant of grace are exaggerated into differing 
covenants with the result that the law of God drops wholly out 
of the picture. A full apprehension of the work and of the 
person of the Redeemer is not without light on this difficult 
matter. In the completeness of His redemptive work for us, 
Christ forever freed us from the law as a covenant of life. When 
we are clothed in His righteousness, bound up in the covenant 
of grace and the bundle of life with Him, members of the body 
of which He is the Head, we have the Righteousness of God— 
a righteousness we can never supplement. 

But it is also true that we love Him who first loved us. 
And the love of Christ constrains us to love God because He is 
God and to love man because He is man. Now the moral law 
which is summarily comprehended in the Ten Commandments 


1 Hugh Martin, The Atonement, p. 38. 
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is just a statement of the way in which our loving heavenly 
Father wills that we should love God and love man. Love is 
the fulfilment of the law. Thus when we accept the work of 
Christ as the end of the law for righteousness, we accept Him 
whose Divine-human Person binds us in gratitude and love to 
God and to man. And so in the new covenant the Person of 
Christ, the Mediator, writes the law of God upon our hearts 
and upon our minds (cf. Heb. viii. 10; x. 16). Loving Him 
means loving the Father who so loved us and loving our neigh- 
bour. Inasmuch as we do it unto one of the least of these His 
brethren we do it unto Him who loved us and delivered Himself 
up for us. 
Vv 

When I entered Columbia asa student, one of our professors 
drew two heavy parallel lines from top to bottom of the black- 
board. ‘‘ One of these ”’, he said, “* represents Divine sovereignty, 
the other human responsibility. You may not be able to see how 
they fit together, but life and Scripture teach both, consequently 
we accept both.”’ At the present time this duality is leading to 
debate concerning the relation of God’s immutable decrees to 
a free offer of salvation. Perhaps a re-phrasing of the question 
in terms of the covenant of grace would be more expressive of 
the Divine affection as well as more central to our Confession 
of Faith and more acceptable to those who are troubled by the 
paradox. Only by standing within the covenant can one invite 
others to enter. Then we are to govern our lives by God’s 
revealed will, not by the secret counsels He has veiled from 
our eyes. 

Ultimately our human reason cannot resolve the antinomy 
of the certainty which goes with Divine sovereignty and the 
natural ability with which God has endowed man. Indeed in 
the nature of the case we have only experienced natural ability 
—and that in a fallen state without ability to will spiritual good 
accompanying salvation—and have never exercised infinite 
sovereignty, therefore we cannot be expected to fit the two 
together. And any harmonisation derived from our human 
speculation can only be a misstatement. But while human 
reason cannot solve the antinomy, Christian faith can relieve 
the antinomy. 

There is one Person who in Himself knew and exercised 
both the sovereignty of God and the liberty of man. Hence we 
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can enquire of our Lord, and walking by faith accede to His 
answer. In His discourve on the bread of life, our Lord coupled 
together assertions of God’s sovereign action in the Covenant 
of Grace with a free and gracious offer to sinners. “ No man 
can come to me, except the Father that sent me draw him.” 
“‘ Every one that hath heard from the Father and hath learned 
(from His teaching) cometh unto me.” “ All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come unto me; and him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 

In the Jubilation Passage which follows the Matthean 
account of our Lord’s rejection by the large Galilean cities, 
Jesus did not remove the sovereignty of God as though that 
were necessary in order to make a free offer of the Gospel. 
Rather, rejoicing in the Holy Spirit He confessed the good 
pleasure of the Father as the reason why some are obdurate 
and others believe in order that from the ocean of Divine 
sovereignty the waves of a free Gospel invitation might break 
upon our needy shores. 

“ At that season, Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and under- 
standing and didst reveal them unto babes; yea, Father, for so it was well- 
pleasing in thy sight. All things have been delivered unto me of my Father; 
and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father: neither doth any know the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 


upon you, and learn of me: for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 


VI 


Most of all we need to take the Person of Christ into His 
offering up of Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice and 
reconcile us to God and in His rising from the dead for our 
justification. As God He cannot die, and only as man can He 
be a substitute and surety for man. 

So man as is most just, 
Shall satisfy for man, be judg’d and die, 
And dying rise, and rising with him raise 


His brethren, ransomed with His own dear life. 
So Heav’nly love shall out do Hellish hate. 


On the other hand, only God has the might and the power 
to endure the wrath of the Almighty, only God can do the 
priestly act of offering an infinite sacrifice. Only God could 


endure what He endured, only God could do what He did. 
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Only the energies of the Godhead were sufficient for the agonies 
of Calvary. Only the satisfaction of an infinite Person could 
atone for the infinite demerit of our sin. 
For granting we have sinn’d, and that the offence 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, 

Some price that bears proportion must be paid, 
And infinite with infinite be weigh’d. . . 

His justice makes the fine, His mercy quits the score. 
See God descending in the human frame; 

The offended suffering in the offender’s name; 

All thy misdeeds to Him imputed see, 

And all His righteousness devolved on thee. 


Thus Christ must needs be God and man, that as man 
He may die and that as God He may offer in suffering an 
infinite satisfaction and by a death of infinite worth expiate the 
infinite guilt of sin. 

Then He must be God and man to rise from the dead. 
The resurrection is the raising again of the man Jesus Christ. 
Here we are dealing not with a Platonic idea, but with an actual 
event. Jesus Christ is risen as man, therefore He is risen visibly 
and corporeally. No doubt He is risen in glory. His risen 
body is so glorious that He must take food and eat with 
them and bid them handle Him to be sure that He is flesh and 
bone and not an incorporeal ghost. He rose, however, not by 
the power of humanity but by the power of God. Because He 
is God, the eternal Son, therefore death cannot hold Him. 
The power of God is neither diminished nor destroyed by the 
humiliation and death, but death for Him is the gateway to 
life and to the majesty of sitting in our human nature at the 
right hand of God. 

When an empty scabbard is hanging at the side of a 
knight and a flashing sword is swinging in his hand, both 
scabbard and blade are still bound to the person of the knight. 
So in our Lord’s death both the spirit which He committed 
to the Father and the body which was laid in the tomb were 
still united to the Divine Person. The separation of soul and 
body demonstrated that this Man was a dead man and satis- 
fied all the claims of death. But this Man is not a mere man 
for “‘ His disembodied soul and dead body remain in a certain 
glorious union with each other, through the intermedium of 
that Godhead with which, in the Person of the Son, who is this 
dead Christ, they are each of them in immediate and direct 
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union, although severed from each other.”? And this bond of 
union subsisting in spite of death brings the victory over death 
for Him and robs death of its sting for us. It is the assurance 
that first for Christ and then for His people, body and soul are 
re-united through the intervention of the Divine Person of 
Christ. As in His Resurrection the Divine Person brought 
together His human body and spirit that had been separated 
in death, so our bodies that in their graves are still united to 
Christ shall be raised and re-united to our souls when we share 
the glory of His Resurrection. 

The Church which conquered the ancient Roman Empire 
and ascended the throne of the Caesars in less than three cen- 
turies was not a Church that gave forth an uncertain sound 
concerning her Redeemer. Neither half-truths nor ambiguities, 
but unwavering convictions and clear-cut declarations gave the 
early Christians the mastery of the centuries. Christian certitude 
makes the pulpit a flame and the pew a power. The trumpets 
of God’s dawn are the glories of His Christ. 


“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou didst humble 
Thyself to be born of a virgin. 

When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death Thou didst open 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 

We believe that Thou shalt come to be our judge.” 


May the bugles of victory sounding again from this ancient 
fortress of the Faith blast the strongholds of Satan and overturn 
the gates of Hell. When the colours of the King are flying 
from the citadel and Jehovah Saba‘oth goes before His people 
in a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, vexilla 
Dei prodeunt. 


Wituram C. Rosinson. 
Decatur, Georgia, U.S.A. 


1 Hugh Martin, The Atonement, p. 84. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
JESUS CHRIST THE TEACHER! 


Tue sub-title of this book describes it as a study of the method and message of 
our Lord’s teaching, based mainly on the earlier Gospels. In his preface, Dr. Curtis 
informs us that “at the heart of this book lie the public lectures which it was 
the author’s privilege to deliver on the Croall Foundation in St. George’s Parish 
Church, Edinburgh, as the Twenty-first Series. . . . The spoken lectures have 
been supplemented by material already in hand or gathered later, and have profited 
by critical reflection and further study”. 

Dr. Curtis gives us in this book the ripe fruit of a lifetime’s study of the teaching 
of Christ. He is full of enthusiasm for his subject, and often writes glowing words 
about it, as, for example, when he says that “ the teaching is Oriental. Ex oriente 
/ux. In its unlaboured simplicity, its swift intuition, and its pervading symbolism, 
it comes to the more prosaic West with all the piquancy of foreign things, and with 
the refreshing sound of living water, fresh from eternal springs in the heights above, 
to water earth’s desert places” (p. 106). 

Such enthusiasm is contagious: it ought to inspire kindred enthusiasm in the 
minds of others, and ought to move them to study the words of the Son of God 
more carefully than they have ever yet done, and to lead them to say with deeper 
conviction than ever what so many were constrained to say of old, “ Never man 
so spake ’’. Some of us may be inclined to neglect too much the Teaching of Christ. 
Certainly, there is more than a grain of truth in the words of someone or other 
who has said, somewhat onesidedly, it may be, “ Christ did not come to say some- 
thing, nor to 4¢ something, but to do something”. Still, He did say something, 
and something which the world needs very much to hear to-day. 

Dr. Curtis has an Introduction on “ ‘The Saviour of Men as a Teacher”, 
and then he divides the subject-matter of his study into three Sections, “ ‘The 
Work”, “Themes of the Teaching”, and “'The Teaching and the 

urch”. 

In the first Section he deals with such matters as “'The Teacher in His 
Setting ”, “ His Attitude to Temple, Prayer, Asceticism, Marriage, and Nature ”, 
“The Method and Form of His Teaching”, and “The Use of Parable, Proverb, 
Hyperbole and Paradox”. There is scarcely a page of this Section which does 
not yield valuable suggestions to the eager student of the Gospels. 

Dr. Curtis writes an able and acute criticism of the strictures passed by 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore on our Lord’s scathing indictment of the Scribes and 
Pharisees (pp. 42, 43). “’To turn with Mr. Montefiore to the Rabbinical litera- 
ture, now everywhere accessible in its amazing bulk, is only to be overwhelmed 
by the meticulous futility of its contents. It is an exhibition upon a colossal scale 
of the very characteristics which Jesus resents and rebukes, triviality in earnest, 
scruples and calculations and speculations in casuistry, a veritable riot of petti- 
fogging legalism and prescription” (p. 43). 

Dr. Curtis has some excellent things to say about the purpose of the parables 
(pp. 83-86). In interpreting the parables, the expositor has to guard, on the one 
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hand, against the danger of fancifulness, of losing sight of the main lesson and so 
getting lost in a tangled thicket of irrelevant matter, and the danger, on the other 
hand, of being too barren in his exposition. On that Dr. Curtis writes these wise 
words: “ Whether addressed ad rem to penetrate to the essentials of a situation or 
ad hominem to reach the hearer’s individual heart, they move us to wonder by the 
variety, ease, and depths of the lessons they convey, and though in general they 
have each one truth to teach they excite the imagination so that vistas are opened 
up to speculation and inference as well as to immediate application. Provided 
their first meaning and purpose are grasped in their simplicity, we are at liberty 
to explore those vistas and to discern fresh applications of the principles so con- 
vincingly set forth, and there is endless profit in the process. Alike for theology 
and life their guidance is inexhaustible” (p. 87). Referring to the parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard, Dr. Curtis says: “ It needed the assistance of paradox 
to help a single parable to make good so hard a principle as the essentially un- 
mercenary spirit of true religion, just as it needed the towel and the basin and 
the kneeling to enforce the majesty of humble service” (p. 90). 

Brilliant flashes of exegesis sometimes illuminate familiar words, as when 
the great saying preserved in Mark viii. 36 is said to convey the idea of “ the whole 
world stuffed into the pocket of a grasping profiteer ” (p. 94). The present reviewer 
was deeply impressed by the suggestive remarks on Isaiah lvi on pages 62 and 63. 
Also, obiter dicta of this kind refresh us as we turn these pages: “ There is indeed 
more than a touch of irony in the witness of history that Peter, the chosen patron 
of the Roman Catholic Church which came in time to insist upon the celibacy 
of its priesthood, was a married man, and that Paul, the chosen patron of the 
Reformed and Evangelical Church, which claimed liberty from the first for its 
ministers to marry, was celibate” (p. 63). 

Here and there, some of the opinions expressed by Dr. Curtis may excite 
dissent in some minds, as, for example, when he says on page 58 that “to the 
Prophets sacrifice had become no more than a vanishing symbol of self-offering, 
of a broken and repentant heart”, or when he declares, on the same page, that 
the Psalm cx is “a Maccabean psalm”. It may be that he rates too highly the 
Essenes, who are never once mentioned in the New Testament (pp. 28, 29). 
On a later page he writes of our Lord: “ If He was no Pharisee nor priest, He 
was no Essene and no Nazarite. Careless of food Himself, and capable of lengthened 
abstinence in the crises of life, counting the life more than meat and the body 
than raiment, taking no anxious thought for the morrow what He should have 
to eat or drink or wear, He yet observed and prescribed no rule or duty of fasting 
or self-mortifying ” (p. 61). 

In the second section Dr. Curtis deals with these themes: “‘ God the Sovereign 
Father,” “'The Kingdom or Rule of God,” “The Teacher’s Chosen Name: 
The Son of Man,” “ His Mission as the Son of Man: The Judge of all: One with 
Man and God,” “ His Final Name: The Son of God: The Wisdom of God,” 
“ His Death,” “ His Risen Life: The Continuing Spirit,” “The Life and Destiny 
of Man,” “The Blessed Life” and “’The Church.” 

In the course of his close and careful survey of this rich field Dr. 
Curtis says much that is admirable, much that stimulates deep thought and 
that will abide in the mémory. Three specially memorable passages may be 
cited. 

On “ The Kingdom of God” he writes: “ It is good in an age like ours, 
when sovereignty by force and world domination have raised their heads in menace 
to the peace of humanity, . . . to be able at the feet of Jesus to learn of another 
kind of Kingdom, with more patient and hallowed instruments of conquest, achieved, 
in the words of Pascal, by ‘ the eloquence which persuades by gentleness, and not 
by tyranny,’—above race, and above violence, and therefore fitted to endure” 
(pp. 122, 123). 
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In a very interesting treatment of Matthew xvi. 18, 19, in which the authen- 
ticity of that passage is skilfully defended, he says: “ Just as at the inauguration. 
of the Old Israel, the Church or Ecclesia of the Old Testament, a divine promise 
and a human act of faith in the Living God were conjoined in the experience of 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), here at the inauguration of the New Israel, the Church or 
Ecclesia of the New ‘Testament, the same conjunction is found; the Living God is 
seen by faith and acknowledged by human lips in the person of His Son the Christ, 
and the promise of deathlessness is given to the seed or heirs of that faith ” (p. 130). 

On the Parable of the Prodigal Son he has these suggestive remarks: “ As 
we read the story, and as men listened to it that day, another type of son and elder 
brother insensibly takes shape before us and steals into the scene, the true Elder 
Brother who has shared to the full the grief and the joy not less than the labour 
and the possessions of the Father—‘ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that is 
mine is thine ’—and who has gone willingly at the Father’s bidding to the far 
country in quest of the wanderer ‘to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 

It is, in truth, as hard to lose sight of Him in framing the interpretation of the 
parable of the Lost Son as it is to forget Him i in offering the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which also there is no mention of His name” (pp. 149, 150). 

In his treatment of all the themes discussed im this section Dr. Curtis never 
fails to stimulate the mind and to furnish solid and satisfying instruction, though 
one may not always be inclined to place the emphasis exactly where he places 
it. One feels that this is particularly the case with regard to two themes, the 
Fatherhood of God and the significance of the title, “ Son of Man”. 

Dr. Curtis rightly lays stress on the fact that, in the teaching of Jesus, God 
is Sovereign as well as Father. He then asserts that Jesus “ does not warrant us 
to deny that God is the All-Father to Gentiles—as well as Jews, to sinners 
as well as saints. Upon that truth the gospel-call is founded. But,” he adds— 
and this is what seems to prove that the doctrine of the Universal Fatherhood 
of God in the deepest New Testament sense of “ Fatherhood”, has a very 
precarious basis—“ it is also untrue to ignore the world of difference which stretches 
between the natural sonship thus affirmed and the filial relationship enjoyed by 
those whose eyes have been opened, whose hearts have been purified, and whose 
lives have been remoulded by the gracious influence of God, freely given and 
thankfully received” (p. 113). To the present reviewer it is as clear as day that, 
in the teaching of our Lord and of the whole of the New Testament, it is only 
to those who have been made partakers, by grace, of that spiritual sonship that 
God is Father in the deepest and fullest sense of that grand word. Dr. Curtis 
might agree, in view of that fact that, in the passage which has just been | quoted, 
he declares that the sonship involved in God’ s being the “ All-Father of sinners as 
well as saints”’ is mere “ natural son 

On the title, “ Son of Man”, Dr. Curtis says that “it bears on Jesus’ lips 
a humble and un-kingly character, anything but messianic in the popular sense, 
at the most denoting representative or typical or true man” (p. 131). It seems 
to the present reviewer that this title, in view of our Lord’s express words, recorded 
in Mark xiv. 62= Matt. xxvi. 64, rests beyond any doubt on the vision in Daniel vii, 
and that vision is the vision of a Being of superhuman dignity and glory. Driver 
says on the phrase “ with the clouds of heaven” in Daniel, that it means, “ in 
superhuman majesty and state”. Dr. Warfield, in his article on “The Divine 
Messiah in the Old Testament” (Princeton Theological Review, 1916, pp. 369- 
416), quotes Paul Volz as saying in his Fidische Eschatologie (1903) that the 
Son of Man in Daniel “ is certainly not the symbolical representative of the Kingdom 
of God, but the prince of his Kingdom. He is the representative of God, to whom 
the power and honour and dominion belong; he stands, however, also in direct 
relation to the people of the seer, to the people Israel, his dominion is their dominion” 
—in short, he is the Messiah. 
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The complete truth is that this title has really two sides to it; that seems 
evident when we remember that in some of our Lord’s sayings about the “ Son 
of Man”, we have the thought of humiliation and suffering, while in others we 
have as unmistakably the thought of sovereignty and glory. Dr. Curtis certainly 
does not ignore these facts; he says that “ the one aspect of the title which for a 
time was retained in apostolic preaching and writing was that which related to the 
judgment of mankind” (p. 133). Who will venture to say that the apostles in 
so doing were not in absolute agreement with the mind of Jesus? It is that aspect 
of the title, the aspect of sovereign authority and glory, which seems to be the 
fundamental aspect, but, of course, the sovereignty suggested in the title is sovereignty 
which is based on sympathising love and on sacrifice freely offered for sinful man. 
Or, as Dr. Curtis puts it, “’'The only kind of messiahship He could accept and 
exercise, even as the vice-gerent of God, was that of the Prince and inaugurator 
of such a kingdom, in and beyond Israel, as Ezekiel had longed for in his visions 
and Daniel had seen in his dreams, attained not by the taking of men’s lives but 
by the laying down of His own to ransom others, a kingdom of righteousness and 
peace” (p. 142). 

One is rather at a loss to know why Dr. Curtis refers to “the Fourth Evangelist” 
as tersely naming God “ Spirit” in John iv. 24 (p. 125), when one remembers 
that elsewhere Dr. Curtis appears repeatedly to cite passages from the Fourth 
Gospel as giving to us genuine words of Jesus (pp. 21, 47, 81, 92, 103, etc.). 
While believing firmly in the true humanity of Jesus, some would hesitate to ascribe 
to Him “ uncertainty and doubt” (p. 132). ~ 

In the third section of his book Dr. Curtis deals in illuminating and inspiri 
fashion with these four important subjects, “The Teaching a Rock Foundation ”, 
“The Teaching in the Four Records”, “’The Teaching in the Church”, and 
“The Teaching, the Church, and the World”. 

This book, as may be gathered from the extracts which have been given, is 
written throughout in charming style; Dr. Curtis has served up his “ apples of 
gold” in “ baskets of silver’. It is a book which all students of the Gospels ought 
to read. All who read it will surely agree cordially with the weighty words which 
conclude this fine study of the Teaching of Jesus. “To human uncertainty He offers 
direction; from aimless wandering He offers deliverance by revealing man’s true 
goal and destiny; to man’s unresting feet He is the Way. For the appearances and 
illusions which deceive men He substitutes reality. To the soul that looks for 
light and longs to learn the purpose and ideal set before mankind, He is the Truth. 
To the weak and tempted who are conscious of their infirmity, to a world in the 
clutches of spiritual paralysis and death which waits for resurrective power and 
call, He is the Life. The Way, the Truth, and the Life, three of the most venerable 
titles of Religion in the vocabulary of faith, find their realisation in Him. Guidance, 
enlightenment, and strength, from above, the very essence of religion, are His 
gift. In giving them He gives Himself” (p. 241). 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 


ARE THE NEW TESTAMENT DOCUMENTS RELIABLE?! 


In this little book of 118 pages, Mr. Bruce deals with such themes as “ The New 
Testament Documents: Their Date and Attestation”, “’The Canon of the New 


‘Are the New Testament Documents Reliable? By F. F. Bruce, M.A., Lecturer in 
Greek in the University of Leeds ; sometime Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge ; late Crombie Scholar in Biblical Criticism, Scottish Universities. on : 
The ntr-Variy Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 1943. 
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Testament ”’, “'The Gospels”, Gospel Miracles”, “'The Importance of 
Paul’s Evidence”, “The Writings of Luke”, “The Evidence of Early Jewish. 
Writings”, and “ The Evidence of Early Gentile Writers”. 

Beginners in the fascinating field of New Testament Study will find in this 
book a thoroughly reliable guide, and to all such it is most heartily recommended. 
Advanced students may be inclined to think that it is rather on the elementary 
side for them, but even they may derive much help from it. It contains a most 
lucid presentation of the essential facts. 

A few sentences may be quoted to show the quality of Mr. Bruce’s work. 
“Perhaps the most important result to which Form Criticism points is that, no 
matter how far back we may press our researches into the roots of the Gospel 
story, no matter how we classify the Gospel material, we never arrive at a non- 
supernatural Jesus. . . . Thus Form Criticism has added its contribution to the 
overthrow of the ‘liberal Jesus’ so beloved of pre-1914 theology, a figment of 
humanist imagination, wholly different from the Figure of the Son of God por- 
trayed in all four Gospels” (pp. 32f.). Mr. Bruce quotes here, in a footnote, 
these words of Archbishop Temple, in his Readings in St. Fohkn’s Gospel: “ Why 
anyone should have troubled to crucify the Christ of Liberal Protestantism has 
always been a mystery.” 2 

The following passage surely affords a specimen of deeply suggestive exegesis: 
“ Between these words [i.e., the words in Mark viii. 19-21] and the incident at 
Caesarea Philippi comes, significantly enough, the healing of the blind man of 
Bethsaida who received his sight gradually, first seeing men as trees walking, and 
then seeing all things clearly (Mark viii. 22ff.)—a parable of the disciples, who 
had hitherto perceived His Messiahship dimly, but were now, through their 
spokesman Peter, to declare outright, ‘Thou art the Messiah’. Was it not this 
that Jesus meant when He asked, ‘Do you not understand yet?’?” (p. 71). 

We agree with Mr. Bruce in dating the “ Muratorian Fragment ” circa 170, 
and not, with Salmon and others, as late as 200. We are also more and more 
inclined to agree with him in regarding “ Galatians” as the earliest of Paul’s 
Epistles and as having been written round about the year 48. 

Mr. Bruce accepts as Pauline all the thirteen Epistles given as his in the 
New Testament. He writes a scholarly defence, brief yet well informed and very 
effective, of the traditional view with regard to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Bruce in regarding “ Philippians ” as having been 
written in the year 54, “ during an Ephesian imprisonment ” (a purely theoretical 
imprisonment) (p. 14); we still adhere to the traditional view which regards it 
as having been written at Rome shortly after the year 60: that view we think 
far more reasonable. We are by no means absolutely certain that “ He” in the 
statement made in John xix. 35, “ He knows that he speaks the truth, that you 
also may believe”, means “ the Risen Christ” (p. 59). We are slow to believe 
that the curious incident referred to by Mr. Bruce on p. 62, an incident the precise 
significance of which is doubtful, “ may make it easier for some people to believe 
in the raising of Jairus’ daughter, or even of the young man of Nain”. 

These, however, are small matters after all. We are grateful to Mr. Bruce 
for having written this useful little book, and we hope that it may have an extensive 
circulation. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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